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FOREWORD 

Colleges  and  universities  are  facing  a  crisis.    While  student  demands 
and  disruption  of  operations  fill  the  television  newscasts  and  the  press 
headlines  and  thereby  define  the  crisis,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  under- 
lying crisis  in  higher  education  is  less  dramatic  and  more  complex.  It 
grows  out  of  the  vastly  increased  number  of  persons  who  seek  to  go  to  college 
and  the  almost  frantic  attempt  to  provide  the  facilities,  personnel  and  funds 
required  to  meet  this  demand.    In  the  first  instance,  the  crisis  is  quantitative. 
It  has  become  recognized,  however,  that  the  problem  of  ensuring  that  the 
quality  of  higher  education  keeps  pace  with  the  explosion  of  knowledge,  rapid 
technological  and  social  change,  and  increased  student  enrollment,  is  even 
more  critical.    Vast  amounts  of  money  are  required  and  have  been  forthcom- 
ing from  tax  sources,  largely,  to  meet  the  needs  of  expanded  and  new  mass  ed- 
ucational institutions. 

In  some  respects,  small  church-related  colleges  are  sheltered  from  the 
direct  effects  of  this  general  crisis  in  higher  education.    They  are  neither 
able  nor  expected  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  multitude  of  prospective  new  students.    Yet,  they  must  provide  capable, 
dedicated  teachers  of  distinctive  educational  programs  for  individual  students 
if  they  are  to  justify  their  existence  and  the  larger  student  fees  which  must 
be  charged.    The  costs  of  doing  this  have  gone  up  sharply,  as  faculty  salaries 
and  other  educational  costs  have  felt  the  pressure  of  academic  as  well  as 
general  economic  inflation.    Lack  of  access  to  the  tax  dollar  has  forced  them 
to  look  to  their  supporting  churches  and  other  donors,  both  private  and 
governmental,  as  higher  student  fees  meet  the  competitive  resistance  from  the 
low  fees  charged  by  community  colleges  and  other  tax-supported  institutions. 
The  income-cost  squeeze  for  the  church-related  colleges  has  reached  crisis 
proportions. 
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Conscious  of  this  situation,  the  College  Coordinating  Council  was 
authorized,  by  its  parent  body,  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  and  the  member  colleges  of  the  Council,  to 
conduct  a  study,  in  depth,  of  higher  education  within  the  Conference.    At  its 
meeting  July  1,  1968,  the  Council  agreed  that  the  study  should  be  made  by 
competent  educators,  not  related  to  the  colleges  nor  the  Council,  and  should 
concentrate  on  1)  raison  d'etre  for  the  colleges,    2)  sources  of  support,  and 
3)  present  and  possible  future  relationships  to  the  Conference.    It  also 
suggested  the  following  questions  as  guides  for  the  study: 

1.  Can  adequate  financial  support  be  found  for  these  institutions? 

2.  What  are  the  sources  of  this  support?    What  can  be  expected  of  the 
church? 

3.  How  much  farther  can  the  colleges  go  in  raising  tuition  and  fees? 
When  do  they  reach  the  point  of  "pricing  themselves  out  of  the 
market?"    To  what  extent  have  they  already  done  so? 

U.    How  can  operational  costs  be  cut,  if  at  all?    Can  areas  of  dupli- 
cation be  eliminated?    Is  some  kind  of  consolidation  feasible? 

5.  Has  the  time  come  when  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  should  consider 
state  affiliation?    If  so,  what  are  the  steps  to  be  taken? 

6.  What  effect  will  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  upon  federal 
support  for  church-related  institutions?    Should  we  anticipate  fur- 
ther curtailment  of  tax  funds?    If  so,  what  are  the  steps  to  be 
taken  so  as  to  assure  maximum  tax  support? 

7.  Should  the  Conference  pass  "enabling  legislation"  so  as  to  "free" 
the  colleges  to  move  individually  toward  greater  stability? 

8.  Should  one  or  more  institutions  consider  the  advisability  of  closing? 

9.  What  must  the  colleges  do  in  order  to  make  the  maximum  appeal  to  the 
church  and  other  agencies  for  significant  support?    Even  if  every- 
thing conceivable  and  possible  is  done,  can  these  colleges  survive 
as  significant  institutions? 

10.    How  much  credence  should  be  given  to  statements  from  federal,  state 
and  private  philanthropy  that  the  job  of  undergirding  the  private 
colleges  significantly  is  an  impossible  undertaking? 

The  Council  agreed  further  that  the  study  staff  should  make  its  basic 

report  to  the  College  Coordinating  Council  in  February,  1969  and  that  the 
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report  and  recommendations  should  be  submitted  in  April,  1969  to  a  Com- 
mission of  the  Annual  Conference,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  for 
presentation  to  the  Annual  Conference  at  its  June,  1969  session. 

By  late  August,  1968,  the  Study  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Marsh,  chairman,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Holler  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Phillips,  had 
been  engaged.    Dr.  Marsh,  recently  retired  President  of  Wofford  College, 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  at  the  American  University,  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  Wofford,  as  teacher,  research  economist,  academic 
dean,  and  president.    He  served  on  the  Executive  Council  and  as  Chairman, 
Commission  on  Colleges,  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
as  well  as  the  Methodist  University  Senate.    Dr.  Holler,  after  years  of 
experience  as  a  public  school  superintendent  in  South  Carolina,  served  for 
18  years,  before  his  retirement,  as  Director  of  Instruction  and  Office  of 
General  Education,  S.  C.  State  Department  of  Education.    He  is  a  former 
trustee  of  Wofford  and  Columbia  Colleges  and  presently  a  trustee  of  the 
South  Carolina  Opportunity  School  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
Columbia  College.    Dr.  Phillips,  after  a  distinguished  career  as  teacher 
and  principal  in  the  North  Carolina  public  schools,  served  for  27  years  as 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  University  of  North  Carolina -Greensboro.  He 
is  serving  his  third  term  in  the  State  Legislature,  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Higher  Education,  and  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Appropria- 
tions dealing  with  Personnel  and  Long  Range  Planning.    He  is  a  trustee  of 
A.  and  T.  State  University.    All  three  members  of  the  Committee  are  leaders 
in  the  Methodist  Church  at  the  local,  Annual,  Jurisdictional  and  General 
Conference  Levels. 

As  director  of  the  study,  Dr.  Marsh  has  borne  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  basic  research,  organization  and  writing  of  the  early  drafts  of 
the  report.    The  final  report,  however,  is  the  joint  product  of  all  members 
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of  the  Committee,  who  spent  many  weeks  in  analysis,  discussion,  and  writing. 
Vice  President  and  Dean  Fred  E.  Harris,  a  widely  experienced  educational 
consultant  from  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  a  Methodist-related  college  at 
Berea,  Ohio,  reviewed  the  report  late  in  January  and  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  it. 

The  presidents  and  other  staff  members  of  all  five  colleges  were  most 
cooperative  in  welcoming  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  their  campuses  and 
in  helping  the  Committee  to  obtain  the  data  upon  which  this  report  is  based. 
A  special  word  of  appreciation  should  be  given  to  Dr.  J.  Clay  Madison, 
Pastor,  and  the  Business  Manager,  Mr.  Joseph  0.  Hardin,  of  West  Market 
Street  United  Methodist  Church,  for  the  use  of  the  offices  and  conference 
room  of  the  Church  on  several  occasions.    Mrs.  Cecelia  Courtney  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Miller  were  most  helpful  in  preparing  the  final  copy  for  the  print- 
ing of  thio  report. 

The  report  consists  of  three  basic  chapters,  a  statistical  Appendix, 
a  summary  and  conclusions.    While  each  of  the  chapters  is  important, 
Chapter  I,  which  presents  key  factual  information  on  each  college,  is 
somewhat  detailed,  as  is  the  shorter  Chapter  II,  dealing  with  past  and 
present  relationships  between  the  colleges  and  the  Conference.    Some  readers 
may  find  it  helpful  to  turn  immediately  to  Chapter  IV  and  read  the  summary 
and  conclusions  presented  therein.    The  references  to  pages  elsewhere  in 
the  report  and  the  Appendix,  which  support  the  general  conclusions  in  Chapter 
IV,  can  then  be  read  with  profit.     This  is  particularly  true  of  Chapter  III, 
as  the  discussion  of  the  possible  types  of  future  relationships  between  the 
colleges  and  the  Conference  presented  in  that  chapter,  really  constitutes 
the  heart  of  the  report. 
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CHAPTER  I 
PROFILES  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

A  factual  picture  of  each  of  the  colleges  related  to  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  consideration  of  possible  future  relationships  to 
the  Conference.    Accordingly,  the  Committee  has  brought  together  con- 
siderable factual  information  concerning  Greensboro  College,  High  Point 
College,  Pfeiffer  College  and  Brevard  College.    It  has  also  obtained 
information  from  Bennett  College,  although  it  is  not  officially  related 
to  the  Conference  in  the  sense  that  the  other  three  senior  colleges  and 
Brevard,  a  junior  college,  are.    This  information  has  been  obtained 
through  personal  visits  and  interviews  at  each  of  the  colleges,  through 
information  requested  from  the  colleges  on  forms  designed  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  significant  data  on  a  comparable  basis,  and  through 
study  of  published  and  unpublished  materials  supplied  by  the  colleges. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  a  brief  profile  of  each  college 
which  consists  of  key  facts  and  impressions  of  the  Committee  is  pre- 
sented here.    Each  college  is  portrayed  separately,  in  terms  of  its 
students,  faculty,  educational  program,  physical  plant  and  finances,  and 
organization  and  administration.    The  Appendix  to  this  report,  in  addi- 
tion, contains  twelve  statistical  tables  which  present,  in  comparable 
form,  the  data  underlying  the  profiles  for  the  four  colleges  which  are 
fully  related  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference.  Specifically, 
these  data  show  for  selected  years  from  196  3  through  1968,  with  esti- 
mates for  1968-69  and  1972-73,  student  enrollment,  number  and  average 
salaries  of  teachers,  student  fees,  income  from  Methodist  sources,  in- 
come from  investments,  total  educational  and  general  income  and  expenses, 
assets  and  liabilities,  endowment  funds,  and  estimated  financial  needs 
of  the  colleges. 
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Information  on  present  and  past  relationships  of  the  colleges 
to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  is  presented  in  Chapter  IT. 

Greensboro  College 

From  its  beginning  in  1838  as  Greensboro  Female  College  to  195^* 
Greensboro  College  was  a  liberal  arts  college  for  women.    It  became 
coeducational  in  195k  and  has  enrolled  both  men  and  women  students 
since  then.    Its  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1968  of  690  individuals, 
of  whom  672  were  full-time  students,  was  the  largest  in  its  history. 
This  compares  with  an  enrollment  of  589  individuals  in  1963,  of  which 
579  were  full-time  students  (See  Tables  I  and  II.)    That  Greensboro 
College  is  having  difficulties,  however,  in  building  up  its  enroll- 
ment of  men  students  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  only  2k  percent 
of  its  full-time  students  in  1963  were  men,  and  that  this  percentage 
was  only  23.9  percent  of  1968.    In  spite  of  plans  for  vigorous 
recruitment  of  qualified  men,  as  well  as  women  students,  realistic 
projections  for  1969  and  1972  call  for  male  percentages  of  only  2k*6  and 
28.0,  respectively,  in  projected  total  enrollments  for  these  years  of 
650  and  680  full-time  students  and  710  and  7U0  total  individuals. 

North  Carolina  residents  in  1968  comprised  73.8  percent  of  full- 
time  students,  as  compared  with  72.7  percent  in  1963.    Estimates  for 
1969  and  1972  show  slight  declines  to  69.2  and  66.2  percent.  This 
recognizes  the  increasing  difficulty  in  recruiting  qualified  North 
Carolina  students  in  relation  to  out-of-state  students.  Student 
costs  in  private  institutions  in  other  states  are  high  enough  to  make 
the  fees  at  Greensboro  and  other  Western  North  Carolina  colleges  look 
attractive.    Recent  expansion  of  state  and  community  colleges  in  North 
Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  and  increased  competition  among  private 
colleges,  especially  for  men  students,  are  decreasing  applications 
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from  North  Carolina  students.    Every  effort,  however,  is  being  made  to 
reverse  this  trend. 

The  quality  of  students  at  Greensboro  College  has  shown  an  upward 
trend,  both  as  to  admissions  and  retention  standards,  and  as  to  the 
intangible  elements  of  attitude  and  character.    Of  the  1968  freshmen, 
kS%  were  in  the  top  fifth  of  their  high  school  class  and  about  85% 
were  in  the  top  kQ%.    The  comparable  figures  for  1963  were  39^  and 
70%,    The  mean  S.A.T.  scores  of  959  in  1968  showed  little  change  from 
1963*    The  committee  believes  that  the  College  now  has  a  group  of 
students  who  are  qualified  to  benefit  from  Greensboro*  s  program  and 
reflect  credit  on  the  College  both  as  students  and  alumni.  They 
are  active  participants  in  the  life  and  program  of  the  College,  but 
have  been  largely  free  from  the  disturbing  forms  of  activist  behavior 
with  which  many  of  the  Nation1 s  colleges  h*»ve  had  to  contend. 

Table  III  indicates  that  the  size  of  the  faculty  has  increased 
from  35  full-time  teachers  and  38  full-time  equivalents  in  1963  to 
kh  full-time  teachers  and  U8  full-time  equivalents  in  1968.    That  the 
size  of  the  faculty  did  not  quite  keep  up  with  the  growth  in  student 
enrollment  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  student-teacher  ratio 
increased  during  these  years  from  11  to  1  to  13*7  to  1.    While  some 
observers  of  the  academic  scene  would  look  upon  this  as  an  undesirable 
trend,  this  committee  believes  that  this  actually  represents  a  move 
from  an  uneconomical ly  small  student  body  to  one  which  can  function 
more  effectively,  from  both  an  academic  and  economic  point  of  view. 
As  long  as  the  student-teacher  ratio  does  not  go  much  above  the  present 
level  and  proper  provision  is  made  for  flexibility  in  the  use  of  teachers, 
from  tutorial  arrangements  to  reasonably  large  lectures,  the  academic 
quality  of  the  institution  will  in  no  way  be  impaired.    It  should  be 
noted,  also,  that  this  slight  increase  in  student-teacher  ratio,  has 


undoubtedly  been  a  factor  in  making  possible  the  substantial  increase  in 
average  faculty  salaries  from  $7,889  in  1963-61*  to  $9,717  in  1968-69, 
for  the  9-months  period  (See  Table  IV.) 

While  salaries  and  total  compensation,  including  fringe  benefits, 
at  Greensboro  compare  favorably  with  its  sister  colleges  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference,  they  are  well  below  national  averages  for 
private  colleges.    Faculty  recruitment  and  retention  promise  to  be 
increasingly  difficult,  and  salaries  and  benefits  must  have  first 
priority  in  the  financial  planning  for  the  years  ahead.    The  retirement 
of  an  unusually  large  number  of  faculty  members  has  created  special 
problems  both  in  recruitment  of  new  teachers  and  in  their  assimilation 
into  this  relatively  small  and  closely-knit  community.    There  should  be 
more  stability  in  this  area  during  the  next  few  years,  however,  as 
additional  retirements  are  imminent  and  recently  employed  teachers  are 
becoming  effective  members  of  the  community.    The  professional  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty  is  encouraged  through  awards  for  research  or  addi- 
tional graduate  study  by  the  faculty  research  committee,  a  newly  adopted 
Sabbatical  Leave  Program,  and  the  Piedmont  University  Center  Summer 
Sabbatical  Program.    Currently,  38  percent  of  the  faculty  have  earned 
doctors'  degrees,  as  compared  with  3$  percent  in  1963. 

The  educational  program  consists  of  rather  traditional  liberal 
arts  and  science  courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  B.S,  degrees;  an  extensive 
music  program  prescribed  by  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 
leading  to  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Music  Education,  and  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  with  Music  Major  or  Minor; and  professionally  oriented  programs 
in  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  Education,  and  Physical 
Education.    The  majors  in  Economics,  Business  Administration  and  Physical 
Education  have  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  attract 
and  serve  men  students.    While  a  major  in  Education  is  not  offered, 


full  provision  is  made  for  meeting  certification  requirements  for 
prospective  secondary,  junior  high  school  and  elementary  education 
teachers  as  well  as  in  art  education  and  special  education*  In 
addition,  a  college- wide  program  of  counseling  prospective  teachers, 
which  involves  both  Education  faculty  and  teachers  in  the  various 
subject  fields,  is  in  effect.    The  program  in  Music  is  an  unusually 
strong  one  for  a  college  the  size  of  Greensboro,  as  majors  are  offered 
in  piano,  organ,  voice,  most  of  the  orchestral  instruments,  church 
music,  and  composition  and  theory.    Indeed,  the  possibility  of  this 
one  strong  professional  program,  backed  by  the  rigid  requirements  of 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  overshadowing  the  regular 
liberal  arts  program,  and  diverting  resources  of  personnel,  facilities, 
and  money  from  those  basic  offerings  to  Music,  is  very  real. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  basic  curriculum 
is  highly  traditional  and  conservative.    While  the  College  established 
last  year  a  special  committee  to  study  the  curriculum,  our  Committee 
has  sensed  a  rather  general  satisfaction  with  this  program,  considerable 
skepticism  about  getting  involved  with  "new-fangled"  curricular 
proposals,  and  feeling  that  plenty  of  time  should  be  taken  to  consider 
possible  modifications.    Many  small  colleges  have  found  that  men  students, 
in  particular,  are  greatly  interested  in  such  experimental  programs  as 
"interim"  or  "mini- semester"  opportunities  for  field  study  off  the 
campus  individually  or  in  groups,  and  various  types  of  inter-disciplinary 
projects.    Students  are  responding  to  these  stimulating  new  approaches 
and  Greensboro  would  do  well  to  expedite  its  consideration  of  them. 
The  present  new  cooperative  venture  involving  Greensboro  faculty  members 
and  those  from  Bennett  College  and  Guilford  College  and  some  interchange 
of  students  and  faculty  is  promising,  but  it  is  important  to  press 
forward  with  curricular  innovation.    The  day  is  about  over  for  the  small 


college  which  is  complacent  about  having  a  sound,  traditional  program 
of  study,  unless  the  students  can  be  made  to  feel  that  this  program  can 
be  supplemented  with  exciting  and  meaningful  challenges  t&  them* 

The  completion  of  the  new  women1 s  dormitory  and  the  remodeling  of 
the  library  and  possible  construction  of  a  college  theatre  should  make 
the  physical  plant  reasonably  adequate  for  the  next  few  years.  The 
present  campus    is  seriously  limited,  if  it  should  become  advisable 
to  expand  its  facilities.    It  is  hemmed  in  by  relatively  high  value 
land,  in  its  downtown  location,  and  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  in  long-range  planning  as  to  whether  a  move  to  a  completely  new 
suburban  location  might  be  preferable  to  purchase  of  adjacent  properties 
at  high  prices  or  to  the  construction  of  high-rise  buildings.    It  is 
significant  that  the  new  buildings  in  recent  years  have  been  built 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  private  gifts  and  that  the  college  has  no  long- 
term  capital  indebtedness.    While  this  is  always  a  situation  which 
makes  a  college  feel  rather  complacent  financially,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  advisable  for  a  college  with  as  small  an  endowment  as 
Greensboro  has  (See  Tables  VI  and  II)  to  seek  gifts  for  income-producing 
dormitories  when  long-term,  5  percent  loans  for  such  buildings  are 
available  from  the  federal  government,    iftiiie  its  present  policy  makes 
it  possible  for  it  to  receive  a  sort  of  income  from  investments  In 
its  dormitory  and  dining  facilities,  there  is  a  good  case  for  the 
college  putting  its  capital  funds  into  outside  investments,  the  income 
from  which  would  be  independent  of  the  fluctuations  in  enrollment  and 
student-generated  income  from  auxiliary  enterprises. 

The  Committee  notes  that  the  College  is  administered  and  organized 
about  as  other  good  colleges  are  and  that  it  has  benefited  from  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  competent  outside  consultants  as  well  as  from 
its  own  Board  of  Trustees.    It  has  been  «bly  led  by  President  Jolly, 


whose  resignation  places  new  responsibilities  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
finding  a  new  leader  to  face  the  ever- increasing  challenges  of  the  presidency 
of  a  small  church- related  college. 

High  Point  College 

Since  its  establishment  in  192U  by  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and 
with  the  substantial  aid  of  the  City  of  High  Point,  High  Point  College  has 
been  a  coeducational  college  emphasizing  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  a 
Christian  setting,  with  considerable  provision  for  training  students  in  var- 
ious professional  fields.    Traditionally,  it  was  concerned  to  a  great  degree 
with  serving  young  people  of  the  High  Point  area  who  commuted  to  the  campus, 
both  as  day  and  evening  students.    Through  vigorous  recruiting  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  dormitories,  however,  the  College  has  increased  its  resident 
students  to  the  extent  that  they  comprised  6U  percent  of  the  1,1$ 1  individuals 
who  enrolled  at  the  College  in  the  fall  of  1968,  1,122  of  whom  were  full-time 
students.    Total  enrollment  in  1963  was  1,012  and  increased  gradually  to  a 
peak  of  1,178  individuals  in  1967,  with  full-time  enrollment  of  1,123.  High 
Point  is  the  largest  of  the  colleges  related  to  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference.    (Tables  I  and  II) 

The  percentage  of  men  students  declined  from  $8.7  in  1963  to  1*9.1  in  1968. 
Enrollment  of  men  and  women  students  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  in  the 
coming  years.    The  percent  of  North  Carolina  students  dropped  from  77.3  in 
1963,  when  commuting  students  were  relatively  more  numerous,  to  5U.3  percent 
in  1968.    Out-of-state  students  have  discovered  High  Point,  as  they  have 
discovered  other  North  Carolina  Colleges,  and  have  been  attracted  to  it  be- 
cause of  its  relatively  low  fees,  and  quality  of  its  educational  offerings. 
North  Carolina  students,  as  noted  in  the  discussion  of  Greensboro  College, 
tend  to  be  attracted  to  the  expanding  state  and  community  colleges,  with 
their  very  low  fees.    Yet  High  Point  is  making  vigorous  plans  to  recruit 


North  Carolina  students  and  see  that  more  than  half  of  its  students  continue 
to  be  state  residents.    Methodist  students  declined  slightly  from  U9.U  per- 
cent in  1963  to  U7.3  percent  in  1968.    Here  again,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
keep  the  Methodist  proportion  at  approximately  half  of  this  total. 

The  quality  of  entering  students,  as  measured  by  rank  in  high  school 
class,  and  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests,  has  improved.  In 
1968,  about  U8  percent  of  the  entering  class  were  in  the  upper  fourth  of  their 
high  school  class  and  9U  percent  were  in  the  upper  half.    The  combined  mean 
score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  rose  from  867  in  1963  to  1015  in  1966, 
but  was  989  in  1968.    High  Point  students,  like  students  elsewhere,  are 
showing  increasing  tendencies  to  be  critical  of  many  aspects  of  college  life, 
but  this  criticism  has  for  the  most  part  been  constructive  and  reasonable. 
They  have  shown  that  their  prime  purpose  is  to  profit  by  the  educational 
opportunities  available  at  the  College,  though  they  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  seek  greater  voice  in  matters  which  particularly  concern  them. 

The  number  of  full-time  faculty  members  (Table  III)  grew  from  53  in 
1963  to  62  in  1968  and  total  full-time  equivalents  increased  from  65  to  70. 
This  growth  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  students.  The 
student-faculty  ratio  increased  slightly  from  15.57  in  1963  to  15.93  in  1968. 
Of  great  concern  is  the  fact  that  faculty  salaries  at  High  Point  are  still 
well  below  its  sister  colleges,  in  spite  of  the  substantial  increase  shown 
in  Table  III,  from  an  average  salary  of  $5,831;  in  1963  to  $7,796  in  1968. 
The  relatively  high  faculty  turnover  and  difficulty  in  recruitng  competent 
new  teachers  which  the  College  has  recently  experienced  will  become  much 
more  severe  unless  faculty  salaries  are  clearly  made  the  No.  1  financial 
priority. 

While  the  percent  of  earned  doctorates  held  by  faculty  members  of  39  in 
1968  compares  favorably  with  the  33  percent  figure  for  1966,  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  down  from  the  U3  percent  in  196U.    It  will  surely  go  lower 
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and,  perhaps,  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  Southern  Association  standard  of  30 
percent  unless  drastic  increases  in  faculty  salaries  occur  in  the  near  future. 

The  Faculty  of  High  Point  College  has  recently  adopted  a  new  "Three- 
Three  Curriculum"  which  provides  three  routes  to  the  undergraduate  degree 
through  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  degrees.    The  College  has  announced  that  "the  college  goals 
have  been  broadened  to  encompass  not  only  the  traditional  liberal  arts  pro- 
gram but  also  training  in  as  many  undergraduate  professional  fields  as  High 
Point  College  can  offer  and  still  maintain  its  high  standards  of  education." 
Majors  are  offered  in  2k  fields,  including,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences,  such  professional  type 
areas  of  concentration  as:    the  B.S.  in  Accounting,  Secretarial,  Medical 
Technology,  and  Human  Relations;  the  A.B.  in  Applied  Music,  Church  Music, 
and  Christian  Education;  and  the  A.B.T.  in  Art  Education,  Business  Education, 
Music  Education,  and  Physical  Education.    Such  specific  practical  courses 
as  Introduction  to  Broadcasting  and  Radio  and  Television  Production,  are 
offered  also.    The  Committee,  while  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  to  provide 
the  best  possible  training  of  its  students  for  useful  lives,  has  some  question 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  college  can  extend  itself  over  such  a  wide  area 
of  professional  programs  without  impairing  its  ability  to  function  as  a  strong 
liberal  arts  college.    We  are  sure  that  the  High  Point  teachers  and  administra- 
tion are  aware  of  this  danger  and  will  be  alert  to  prevent  its  occurring,  even 
if  this  should  involve  the  dropping  of  some  of  the  vocational  offerings. 

The  well- conceived  Golden  Decade  Development  Program  has  greatly  improved 
both  the  image  and  the  facilities  of  the  College.    Funds  realized  through 
this  program,  plus  federal  and  other  funds,  have  provided  a  new  science 
building,  dormitory,  and  infirmary.,    Pressing  needs  yet  to  be  met  include  a 
student  center,  chapel,  classroom  building,  men1 s  dormitory,  administration 
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building,  president's  house,  and  renovation  of  the  library  and  other  buildings. 
The  Golden  Decade  program,  with  other  funds,  is  expected  to  provide  financial 
resources  for  this  program  of  construction  and  improvement  of  the  academic 
program  generally. 

As  one  approach  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  increased  annual  income  in 
future  years,  the  College  has  embarked  on  a  rather  bold  venture  to  increase 
its  endowment  funds  and  income.    Through  bank  loans,  it  has  built  and  leased 
to  Sears  Roebuck  a  modern  downtown  center,  and  has  just  signed  leases  with 
other  businesses  for  space  in  a  new  shopping  center  being  built  by  the 
College.    It  is  anticipated  that  rental  income,  which  must,  for  some  years, 
be  applied  to  interest  and  principal  on  the  loans,  as  well  as  maintenance, 
will  eventually  yield  significant  endowment  income.     The  relatively  large 
endowment  funds  reported  for  High  Point  College  in  Table  II  and  relatively 
small  income  from  investments  reported  in  Table  VI  are  accounted  for  by 
this  transaction.    This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  relatively  large 
liabilities  shown  for  High  Point  College,  along  with  its  assets  and  net 
assets,  in  Table  X.    While  this  "do-it-yourself"  or  "bootstraps"  attempt  to 
provide  endowment  funds  has  much  to  commend  it,  these  projects  have  already 
imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  the  time,  thought, and  strength  of  the  President, 
Business  Manager,  and  members  of  the  Board's  Executive  Committee.  Serious 
impairment  of  their  ability  to  handle  the  regular  affairs  of  High  Point 
College  could  result  unless  outside  management  agencies  or  added  staff 
are  assigned  these  specialized,  non-academic  responsibilities. 

Closely  related  to  this  matter  is  tne  way  in  which  the  Board  of  Trustees 
functions.    The  Committee  questions  whether  the  great  gains  realized  by  many 
colleges  from  the  active  involvement  of  virtually  all  Board  members  in  the 
determination  of  college  policy  and  enthusiastic  promotion  of  its  welfare 
are  being  realized  by  High  Point  College.    One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Executive  Committee,  apparently,  has  and  exercises  the  power  to  make  and 
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implement  major  policy  decisions  without  specific  delegation  from  or  ratifi- 
cation by  the  full  Board  of  Trustees.    The  Qommittee  suggests  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  made  amenable  to,  rather  than  coordinate  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  the  other  Committees  of  the  Board  be  organized 
and  authorized  to  function  in  such  ways  as  to  encourage  maximum  participa- 
tion by  individual  trustees.     In  addition,  it  suggests  that  administrative 
policies  be  reviewed  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  responsible  participa- 
tion by  the  administration,  faculty  and  students  be  realized. 

Amazing  progress  has  been  made  in  strengthening  High  Point  College  in 
recent  years,  and  the  Committee  is  confident  that  it  will  become  an  even 
more  significant  institution,  as  its  leaders  draw  upon  the  human  resources 
available  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  administration,  faculty,  students,  and 
others  of  the  constituency  of  the  College  in  handling  the  problems  of  the 
future. 

Pfeiffer  College 

Pfeiffer  College  has  been  an  accredited  senior  college  only  during  the 
last  eight  of  its  more  than  eighty  years  of  existence.    Established  as  a 
school  for  mountain  children  near  Lenoir,  N.  C.  in  1883>,  it  became  an  accredit 
ed  high  school  in  19lU  after  moving  to  Misenheimer;  became  a  junior  college 
in  1932  and  was  accredited  by  the  State  in  193h  as  Mitchell  Junior  College 
and  High  School;  became  Pfeiffer  Junior  College  in  1935  and  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  and  the  Methodist  University  Senate  in  19U2;  became 
a  senior  college  in  195U;  and  reached  the  goal  of  full  membership  as  a  senior 
college  in  the  Southern  Association  in  I960. 

It  began  the  1968  academic  year  with  95>8  individual  students,  921  of 
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whom  were  full-time  (Table  I)  as  compared  with  an  enrollment  in  1963  of 
829,  792  of  whom  were  full-time  students.    Men  students  comprised  53  percent 
of  the  student  body  in  1953  and  $2  percent  in  1968,  and  the  college  expects 
to  stabilize  a  55-U5  relationship  between  men  and  women  students  during  the 
next  few  years.    North  Carolina  students  declined  from  67.9  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  1963  to  59.5  percent  in  1968,  with  this  figure  expected 
to  decline  further  to  a  possible  50  percent  by  1972.    Methodist  students 
comprised  56  percent  of  all  students  in  1963  and  51  percent  in  1968,  and  is 
expected  to  level  off  at  close  to  50  percent  (Table  II).    As  a  college  becomes 
better  known  outside  its  own  state  and  denomination,  it  is  natural  for  it  to 
attract  more  students  from  these  sources  of  supply.    Actually,  Pfeiffer  has 
been  effective  in  attracting  students  from  New  Jersey  and  Florida  by  employing 
on  a  part-time  basis  retired  Methodist  ministers  as  admissions  counselors 
and  recruiters  in  those  states.    The  College  fully  recognizes  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  substantial  group  of  North  Carolina  Methodists  among  its 
student  body  and  will  step  up  its  recruiting  activities  for  this  group 
and  welcome  the  assistance  of  pastors  and  parents.    Since  Pfeiffer  does 
not  require  for  admissions  purposes  College  Board  or  other  entrance  examina- 
tions, information  is  not  available  on  the  average  scores  on  such  examinations. 
It  has  stepped  up  the  quality  of  its  students,  however,  in  terms  of  rank  in 
high  school  class,  with  most  of  its  students  being  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
class.    Its  Admissions  Committee  gives  particular  emphasis  to  such  factors 
as  "motivation  as  revealed  in  academic  pursuits'*  as  well  as  other  activities, 
proficiency  in  English,  and  "evidence  of  an  attitude  compatible  with  participa- 
tion in  creative  campus  programs  as  conducive  to  growth  in  academic  attain- 
ments." 

Its  full-time  faculty  members  increased  from  62  in  1963  to  72  in  1968, 
(Table  III)  with  full-time  equivalents  increasing  from  67  to  79.  The 
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student- faculty  ratio  in  1968  of  11.9  was  the  lowest  of  the  three  Conference- 
related  senior  colleges  and  was  slightly  lower  than  the  12.2  ratio  of  1963. 
This  continued  decline  in  the  teaching  loads  of  faculty  members,  has  created 
some  disagreement  between  those  whose  primary  concern  is  to  provide  ample 
faculty  to  make  the  new  AIM  program  function  successfully,  and  those  of  the 
administration  and  Board  of  Trustees  who  must  be  concerned  with  keeping 
costs  down.    The  Committee  understands  that  this  issue  has  been  settled  on 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  basis  to  both  groups.,    While  average  faculty 
salaries  nave  inereaaea  from  $6,620  in  1963  to  $9,000  in  1968  (Table  IV ) 
and  are  reasonably  competitive  with  most  of  the  other  small  North  Carolina 
;ollege£    especially  when  the  fringe  benefits  are  considered,  they  are  still 
below  those  paid  in  many  of  the  best  small  colleges 0    The  relatively  low 
living  expenses,,  especially  because  of  Pfeiffer's  college-owned  faculty 
housing,  help  to  make  it  possible  for  Pfeiffer  to  attract  and  retain  a  high 
type  Faculty 

The  College  has  put  into  effect  this  year  (1968-69)  a  new  academic 
program  called  AIM  (Academic  -  Incentive  -  Motivation).    This  is  quite  a 
departure  from  the  more  traditional  programs  at  its  sister  Western  North 
Carolina  colleges,  even  though  the  courses  offered  are  much  the  same  at  all 
three  colleges .    AIM  eliminates  most  of  the  general  education  or  distribution 
requirements;  sets  up  a  trinity  of  "primary11,  "complementary",  and  "supple- 
mentary" areas  of  study $  emphasizes  independent  study  and  close  student- 
faculty  relationships!  and  substitutes,  for  the  traditional  120  to  126 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation,  1,000  "units".    While  some  practical 
problems  have  developed,  the  new  program  has  provided  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  faculty  members,  and  is  producing  an  improvement  in  the  intellectual 
climate  of  the  campus.    Both  students  and  faculty  believe  in  its  ultimate 

success,,  The  Committee  has  been  impressed  with  the  intangible  spirit  present 
on  the  campus  of  clear  aim,  desire  tc  understand  that  aim,  and  dedicated 
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cooperative  effort  to  achieve  it. 

A  unique  feature  of  Pfeiffer  College  is  its  rather  isolated  rural 
location  on  a  f>OG-acre  campus .    This  gives  it  tne  advantages  of  being  virtually 
self-contained  as  no  student,  faculty  and  staff  housing,  recreational  and  other 
student  activities ,  and  freedom  from  the  typical  diversions  *  noise,  air  pollu- 
tion,, and  crowding  common  to  most  urban  communities,    At  the  same  time,  its 
business  and  student  personnel  administrators ,  as  well  as  the  president,  have 
the  extra  headaches  of  being  landlord  and  provider  of  such  services  as  water 
sewers,  recreation,  health  and  fire  and  police  protection.    They,  in  effect, 
must  administer  the  affairs  of  a  municipality  as  well  as  those  of  a  college. 

Since  the  Pfeiffer  family  became  interested  in  the  College  in  193£, 
gifts  from  it  and  from  the  Gustavus  and  Louise  Pfeiffer  Research  Foundation., 
more  recently 5  have  made  possible  the  erection  of  many  excellent  buildings 
on  the  campus  and  the  enlargement  of  its  endowment  funds.    The  physical  plant 
because  of  these  and  other  private  gifts ,  as  well  as  federal  grants  and  loans, 
is  mucn  more  adequate  tnan  the  physical  facilities  at  most  colleges , 

In  spite  of  the  substantial  gifts  from  the  Pfeiffer  family  and  the 
Foundation,  as  well  as  from  other  private  donors,  the  large  construction 
program  of  recent  years  has  involved  federal  loans  to  a  considerable  extent* 
Payments  on  interest  and  principal  and  maintenance  and  operation  costs  of  the 
additional  buildings,  plus  increased  size  and  compensation  of  the  teacning 
and  administrative  staff,  are  likely  to  strain  the  financial  resources  of  tne 
College  unless  additional  sources  of  revenue  are  found.    This  makes  it 
particularly  important  that  the  laudable  aim  of  its  faculty  to  develop  a 
truly  meaningful  and  stimulating  educational  program  be  worked  toward  wioi 
enthusiasm,  but  with  realistic  understanding  of  the  costs  involved.  Striking 
a  balance  between  sound  academic  progress  and  financial  stability  is  an 
administrative  task  which  requires  botn  daring  and  caution.    All  too  frequently \ 
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college  administrators  and  trustees  have  been  so  concerned  with  "operating  in 
the  black"  that  they  have  incurred  academic  "deficits"  in  the  form  of  inade- 
quate faculty  salaries,  loss  of  strong  faculty  members,  and  mediocre  academic 
programs.    Pfeiffer  certainly  has  not  been  guilty  of  this,  and  it  is,  the 
Committee  believes,  now  exercising  due  caution. 

The  Committee  notes  that  its  study  of  the  relationships  between  the 
colleges  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and  the  Conference  is 
being  made  during  transition  periods  between  presidents  at  Pfeiffer,  Greens- 
boro and  Brevard.    It  is  gratified  to  learn  that  President  Jack  Early,  the 
youthful  but  experienced  and  successful  head  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  College,  has 
accepted  the  call  to  be  Pfeiffer' s  new  leader.    He  should  be  able  to  build 
effectively  on  the  pioneering  administration  of  former  President  Stokes  and 
the  skillful  interim  administration  of  Dr.  Gross  and  give  Pfeiffer  the 
leadership  it  needs  as  it  moves  into  maturity. 

Brevard  College 

Brevard  College  was  formed  in  193U  as  a  merger  of  three  Methodist  insti- 
tutions— Rutherford  College,  founded  in  18£3>  Weaver  College,  founded  in 
1872;  and  Brevard  Institute,  founded  in  1895.    It  is  a  fully-accredited 
junior  college  and  plans  to  continue  to  provide  the  best  possible  academic 
program  primarily  designed  and  administered  for  qualified  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  who  expect  to  continue  their  studies  as  juniors  in  four- year 
colleges. 

The  17k  members  of  the  1968  graduating  class  represented  h9  percent  of 

those  who  entered  Brevard  with  this  class.    About  90  percent  went  on  to  5h 

accredited  colleges.    The  fall  enrollment  for  1968  consisted  of  639  full-time 

students  and  total  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  of  6146.    In  1963,  h22 

individuals,  constituting  a  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  of  l»l8,  attended 

Brevard.    Exactly  the  same  number  of  women  and  men  students  enrolled  at 
Brevard  in  1963,  and  in  1968,  $1  percent  were  men.    The  percentage  of 


North  Carolina  students  increased  slightly  from  J>1.1  percent  in  1963  to  5>1.8 
percent  in  1968.    The  k5  percent  of  Methodists  in  the  student  body  in  1963 
declined  by  1968  to  39  percent  (Tables  I  and  II). 

That  Brevard  is  continuing  to  provide  a  distinct  and  greatly  needed 
form  of  educational  service  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  program 
of  higher  education  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  admits  students  with 
somewhat  lower  academic  aptitude  and  achievement  in  high  school  than  the 
senior  colleges.    Entering  students  in  1968  had  a  combined  mean  score  on 
the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  853,  as  compared  with  8f>li  in 
1963.    The  distribution  of  Brevard's  entering  students,  according  to  rank 
in  high  school  class,  evidences  even  more  clearly  the  special  type  of  ser- 
vice rendered  by  this  junior  college: 


%  of  Entering  Students 

1963 
% 

1968 
% 

Upper  20%  of  high  school  class 

18 

13 

Second  20%  of  high  school  class 

33 

19 

Third  20%  of  high  school  class 

28 

36 

Fourth  20%  of  high  school  class 

13 

22 

Lowest  20%  of  high  school  class 

2 

$ 

Unranked 

6 

_i 

Total 

100 

100 

All  of  the  Conference-related  colleges  are  conscientious  about  attempt- 
ing to  admit  only  those  students  who  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding 
academically  and  otherwise  in  college.    At  the  same  time,  however,  they  are 
not  being  so  highly  selective  as  to  deprive  many  potentially  able  students 
from  attending  their  institutions. 

As  noted  above,  Brevard1 s  educational  program  is  essentially  a  prepara- 
tory program  for  the  last  two  years  of  college.    An  unusually  strong  program 
in  Music  is  offered,  in  order  that  students  may  move  into  the  third  year  of 
accredited  professional  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  at 
senior  colleges.    No  attempt  is  made  in  most  other  areas  to  go  beyond  the 
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basic  courses  in  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences, 
except  for  business  administration,  secretarial  science,  and  some  work  in 
studio  art,  where  introductory  practical  courses  are  offered.    Most  students 
qualify  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree,  if  they  remain  for  the  full  two 
/ears  and  meet  the  requirements,  although  some  receive  the  Junior  College 
Certificate  at  the  end  of  two  years  work.    One  unusual  element  in  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  students  who  take  the  very  demanding  two-year  program 
in  Music  ordinarily  receive  only  the  Junior  College  Certificate  because  the 
work  in  Music  involves  so  much  time  and  so  many  required  courses  that  it  is 
not  ordinarily  feasible  for  these  students,  often  some  of  the  ablest  at 
Brevard,  to  complete  all  of  the  courses  required  for  the  Associate  in  Arts 
degree. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  III  that  the  size  of  the  faculty  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  student  body  from  1963  to  1968,  as  the 
full-time  teachers  increased  from  26  to  k3  and  full-time  equivalents  grew 
from  30  to  U6.    The  student- faculty  ratio  actually  declined  slightly  during 
this  five-year  period  from  13.93  to  13.i*6.    It  probably  reflects  the  fact 
that  this  faculty  could  handle  a  somewhat  larger  student  body,  although  it 
also  indicates  that  Brevard  students  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
have  close  associations  with  their  teachers.    The  Committee,  in  this  connec- 
tion, was  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  faculty  members  they  talked  with, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  most  of  tne  last  five  years,  less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  full-time  faculty  have  doctor's  degrees.    Salaries,  in  spite 
of  the  substantial  increase  shown  in  Table  IV  since  1963,  are  relatively 
low. 

These  relatively  low  faculty  costs,  however,  as  well  as  the  lower  costs 
of  teaching  junior  college  rather  than  senior  college  work,  make    it  possible 
for  Brevard  to  charge  somewhat  lower  student  fees  and  thus  serve  economically 
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as  well  as  academically  disadvantaged  students.    Table  V  presents  data  on 
Brevard's  fees  and  also  those  of  the  other  Conference-related  colleges.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Brevard  is  now  charging  out-of-state  students  $23!?  more 
per  year  than  North  Carolina  students,  as  evidence  of  its  efforts  to  encour- 
age state  residents  to  attend. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  feature  of  Brevard  College  is  its  physical 
plant.    Many  senior  colleges  would  be  happy  to  have  as  attractive  and 
functional  buildings  as  exist  on  this  campus,  although  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  landscaping  and  road-building.    The  latest  of  a  number  of  substantial 
gifts  for  buildings,  in  the  amount  of  $6^0,000  in  cash,  has  recently  been 
received  from  Trustee  C.  C.  Boshamer  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
student  center.    When  this  splendid  physical  plant  is  looked  at,  however, 
in  relation  to  the  qualifications  of  and  salaries  paid  to  faculty  members, 
one  senses  that  things  may  be  a  bit  out  of  balance.    If  a  larger  share 
of  future  capital  gifts  can  be  applied  to  endowment,  and  if  there  can  be  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  importance  of  providing  additional  annual  income 
to  ensure  the  presence  of  qualified  faculty  and  a  strong  academic  program 
within  the  framework  of  a  junior  college,  this  could  become  a  very  significant 
institution. 

Brevard,  likePfeiffer  and  Greensboro,  has  had  in  recent  months  the 
monumental  task  of  finding  the  right  person  to  serve  as  its  next  president. 
The  untimely  death  of  President  Emmett  K.  McLarty  in  May,  1968,  was  a 
severe  loss.     Yet  the  quality  of  his  leadership  has  been  shown  dramatically 
by  the  capacity  of  the  young  men  he  had  brought  to  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration, who  are  presently  serving  as  the  Presidential  Council.    This  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  Brevard  College,  as  the  new  president  will  find  a 
well-organized  and  administered  institution  and  a  dedicated,  able  and  hard- 
working Board  of  Trustees. 
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Bennett  College 

Members  of  the  Committee  have  been  privileged  to  meet  with  President 
Isaac  Miller,,  to  discuss  with  him  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  study  and  the 
unique  relationship  of  Bennett  College  to  it,  and  to  receive  from  him  factual 
information  concerning  this  important  institution.    While  Bennett  College 
has  been  related  to  and  received  support  from  general  agencies  of  the  Method- 
ist Church  and  various  annual  conferences,  it  is  not  officially  sponsored  by 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  even  though  it  is  located  within  its 
geographical  area.    These  Methodist  ties  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  report. 

- 

Bennett  was  founded  as  a  coeducational  institution  in  1873,  through 
the  efforts  of  newly  enfranchised  slaves  and  the  Freedmen'  s  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    It  was  named  "Bennett 
Seminary"  for  Lyman  Bennett,  of  Troy,  New  York,  who  gave  $10,000  to  build 
the  first  building  on  the  present  campus.    In  1926,  through  the  interest  of 
the  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it 
became  one  of  two  colleges  for  Negro  women  in  the  country.    It  received  an 
"A"  rating  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1930  and  from  the  Southern 
Association  in  1935.    In  1957,  Bennett  College  was  among  the  first  group 
of  Negro  colleges  to  receive  full  membership  in  and  accreditation  by  the 
Southern  Association.    It  reached  its  peak  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1968, 
with  a  student  body  of  683,  as  compared  with  £89  in  1963.    North  Carolina 
residents  accounted  for  37  percent  of  the  1963  enrollment  but  increased  sharply 
to  53.  U  percent  in  1968.    During  the  same  five-year  period,  however,  Method- 
ist students  declined  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  from  208,  or  35»6 
percent,  in  1963,  to  165  or  2U.2  percent  in  1968.    About  95  %  of  the  1968 
student  body  were  boarding  students.    The  number  of  entering  freshmen 
increased  steadily  from  181  five  years  ago  to  230  in  1968.    The  number  of 
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graduates  has  shown  a  gradual  increase  from  95  in  1963  to  a  1966  peak  of  US 
and  was  113  in  1968.    Total  comprehensive  fees  for  tuition*  room  and  boar; 
rose  from  $97h  in  1963  to  $1,1420  in  1968. 

The  full-time  faculty  grew  from  U8  to  62  during  the  1?63-1965  period, 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  student  enrollment.    The  student- 
faculty  ratio  declined  from  12.3  to  11.0,  thus  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  means  better  teaching  and  counseling  for  the  students  or  perhaps 
an  uneconomic  use  of  financial  resources.    When  it  is  realized,  however* 
that  the  percentage  of  earned  doctorates  dropped  from  35  percent  in  196L 
to  only  22.6  percent  in  1968,  which  is  well  below  Southern  Association 
standards,  the  question  arises  whether  the  College  has  had  to  substitute 
quantity  for  quality  in  its  teaching  force.    Predominantly  Negro  colleges 
have  felt  the  competitive  pressure  in  the  teacher  market  even  more  than 
other  colleges,  because  of  the  vigorous  recruiting  for  Negro  teachers  by 
predominantly  white  colleges.    Average  salary  of  Bennett  faculty  members 
increased  from  $5,900  in  1963  to  $7,026  in  1965  and,  according  to  the  10-year 
plan  developed  in  consultation  with  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  years  begin- 
ning 1966-67,  was  scheduled  to  rise  to  $8,690  by  1968-69  and  to  $10,212  by 
1972-73. 

Thanks  to  a  grant  of  $1,000,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation  in  196U,  to  be 
used  for  current  operating  expenditures  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  year,  and 
to  other  substantial  private  gifts,  the  financial  situation  of  Bennett  College 
appears  to  be  excellent.    Its  net  assets  in  1968  of  $7,787,000,  increased 
from  $5,390,000  in  1963,  compare  favorably  with  the  figures  of  the  other 
Methodist  colleges  of  Western  North  Carolina  (Table  X).    Present  endowment 
funds  of  almost  $2,000,000  and  income  from  endowment  of  approximately  $130,000 
exceed  those  shown  for  the  other  colleges  (Tables  VI  and  XI),  if  allowance 
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is  made  for  the  fact  that  part  of  the  endowment  funds  reported  for  High  Point 
College  is  not  yet  income-producing.    Bennett1 s  educational  and  general 
income,  plus  net  from  auxiliary  enterprises,  was  more  than  $1,530,000  in 
1967-68,  which  exceeded  that  of  all  of  the  other  colleges  except  Pfeiffer. 
The  major  reason  for  this    relatively  large  income  during  this  and  other 
years  since  1963-61*  is  the  fact  that  "Other  Gifts  and  Grants "  ranged  from 
$391,000  in  1957-58  to  $1,730,000  in  1961*- 65.    This  last  figure  included 
a  grant  of  $1,000,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  be  used  for  current  opera- 
tions at  $100,000  per  year  for  a  ten-year  period.    It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  all  of  the  excess  of  current  fund  income  over  expenses  during 
these  years  is  restricted,  as  reflected  in  reserves  for  special  programs 
and  projects.    Federal  grants  account  for  some  of  these  gifts.    It  should 
be  noted,  also,  that  75  percent  of  all  students  at  Bennett  College  regularly 
receive  financial  aid  and  that  the  funds  needed  to  bring  the  College  up  to 
reasonable  standards,  academically,  physically,  and  otherwise  will  continue 
to  be  large.    Much  of  this  gift  money,  also,  is  non-recurring  and  earmarked 
for  special  improvement  projects.    Nevertheless,  all  friends  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  Bennett  College  rejoice  in  knowing  that  substantial  funds  are  being 
provided  to  enable  its  able  President  and  his  associates  to  move  this  college 
forward  to  higher  levels  of  service. 


CHAPTER  II 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 
TO  THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

A  review  of  the  historical  facts  regarding  the  ties  which  have  existed 
between  each  of  the  colleges  and  The  United  Methodist  Church  is  essential 
in  the  development  of  recommendations  for  future  relationships. 

Greensboro  College 

In  1838  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  State  Legislature  for  the  Greensboro  Female  College. 
In  its  early  years  the  College  suffered  disastrous  fires  and  financial  diffi- 
culties.   Its  recovery  was  occasioned  through  the  support  of  the  Church.  West 
Market  Street  Church  and  individual  Methodists  made  substantial  gifts  to  the 
struggling  institution.    In  190k  the  two  Methodist  Conferences  in  North  Caro- 
lina acquired  the  College  from  its  Alumni  Association.    A  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  conference  and  the 
Alumni  Association  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  College.  This 
arrangement  has  continued  to  the  present  day.    In  1921  the  legal  title  was 
changed  to  Greensboro  College. 

The  College  has  received  regular  annual  support  from  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  through  the  "College  Sustaining  Fund."    This  amounted  to 
about  $76,£00  in  1958,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the  Conference  for  that 
year.    As  shown  in  Table  VI,  this  amount  had  risen  to  $lU7,W*0  by  1967-68  and 
is  expected  to  reach  about  $200,000  in  1968-69.    Other  Methodist  income  indi- 
cated for  Greensboro  in  this  table,  amounting  to  about  $16,000  per  year,  rep- 
resents the  contributions  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference.    It  should  be  noted 
that  the  latter  Conference  continues  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  control, 
through  equal  representation  with  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  on  the 
Greensboro  College  Board  of  Trustees,  even  though  its  annual  support  is  now 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  provided  by  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference. 
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An  explanation  for  this  sharp  decline  in  the  support  by  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  Greensboro  College  is  understandable,,    The  Conference  established  two 
new  senior  colleges,  Methodist  at  Fayetteville  and  North  Carolina  Wesleyan 
at  Rocky  Mount*    The  financial  responsibility  for  these  institutions  and  for 
Louisburg  Junior  College  is  largely  that  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference, 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  financial  support  has  diminished,  there  remains 
strong  bonds  of  friendship  between  that  conference  and  Greensboro  College. 
Alumni,  trustees  and  students  from  Eastern  North  Carolina  are  important  In 
the  life  and  service  of  this  College.    The  Study  Committee  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  relationship  will  continue  to  be  warm  and  mutually  rewarding. 

According  to  the  19£8  Journal,  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  pro- 
vided through  the  United  College  Appeal  for  capital  funds  $301,1*70. 

The  assets  of  the  College  are  held  in  trust  by  its  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  two  Conferences.,    It  makes  annual  statistical  reports  to  the  Con- 
ferences and  to  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education  of  the  United  Methodist  Church*.    It  endeavors  to  conduct  its  educa- 
tional and  other  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  official  relation- 
ship to  and  financial  support  from  the  Church* 

High  Point  College 

High  Point  College  was  established  by  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in 
192U,  but  its  roots  go  back  to  the  founding  in  1851;  by  this  same  Church  of 
Yadkin  College.    With  the  merger  of  this  church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1939,  High  Point  College 
became  officially  related  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolina 
Conferences  of  the  new  church.    Each  of  these  Conferences  has  equal  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College.    Its  support  from  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  has  risen  from  about  $76,500  in  19!?8  to  an 
estimated  $200,000  for  the  current  year.    like  Greensboro,  it  receives  from  the  N. 


Conference  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  amount  provided  by  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference,  largely  because  of  its  financial  responsibility  for 
the  two  new  colleges  and  Louisburg  Junior  College.    High  Point's  ties  with 
the  people  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  through  its  students,  trustees 
and  alumni,  continue  to  be  close  and  the  Committee  trusts  that  the  relation- 
ship between  this  Conference  and  the  College  will  continue  to  be  mutually 
beneficial. 

The  basic  ways  in  which  High  Point,  like  the  other  colleges  related  to 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  shows  what  church-relatedness  means 
are  outlined  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,    Several  special  services  to  the 
Church  should  be  noted  here.    One  is  that  two  successful  sessions  of  the 
Church  Management  Institute,  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  General  Board  of 
Education  of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  have  been  held  on  the  campus. 
Another  was  a  Seminar  for  Trustees  of  Methodist  Colleges,  which  brought 
trustees  from  seven  North  Carolina  colleges  to  High  Point  College  in  April, 
1967.    A  third  special  service  was  the  publication  of  the  High  Point  College 
Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  a  compilation  of  research  and  writings  by 
both  faculty  and  students,  and  the  mailing  of  copies  to  the  ministers  of  both 
Conferences.    Still  an  additional  service  has  been  the  provision  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  graduates  who  have  become  Methodist  ministers. 

Pfeiffer  College 

While  the  small  mountain  school  which  antedated  the  establishment  of 
Pfeiffer  College  was  founded  by  the  daughter  of  a  Congregational  minister 
from  Connecticut  in  1885,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Women1 s  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1901*  and  has  received  support  from  the 
organized  women  of  the  Methodist  Church  ever  since.    It  was  accredited  as  a 
junior  college  by  the  Methodist  University  Senate  in  19U2  and  became  officially 
related  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  in  1961. 

Under  the  terras  by  which  it  became  related  to  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  it  was  agreed  that  the  annual  support  paid  by  the  Conference 
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should  be  the  difference  between  what  the  other  three  colleges  receive  from 
the  College  Sustaining  Fund  and  what  Pfeiffer  receives  from  the  General 
Board  of  Missions  and  other  Methodist  agencies.    Table  VTI  indicates  that 
Conference  support  increased  from  $Ul,300  in  1963-6U  to  $92,200  in  1967-68 
and  will  probably  amount  to  $11*7,000  in  the  current  year.    This  compares  with 
$63,000  received  annually  from  other  Methodist  sources  during  the  years  since 
its  Conference  relationship  was  established.    Pfeiffer  did  not  share  in  the 
United  College  Appeal  for  capital  funds,  since  that  campaign  was  carried  on 
before  this  Conference  relationship  began. 

During  the  relatively  brief  period  of  this  official  relationship,  Pfeiffer 
has  been  recognized  as  another  significant  asset  of  the  Church.    Its  long 
association  with  the  women's  organization  of  the  Church  at  the  national 
level  is  noteworthy  and  Pfeiffer  enjoys  a  fine  relationship  with  North  Caro- 
lina Methodist  women.    It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  National 
Division  of  the  General  Board  of  Missions  has  already  decreased  its  annual 
appropriation  to  Pfeiffer,  Bennett  and  other  educational  institutions.  Indi- 
cations are  that  it  plans  to  phase  out  completely  its  support  in  the  near 
future.    This  means  that  Pfeiffer  must  seek  additional  support  from  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and  other  agencies. 

Brevard  College 

Since  its  formation  in  193k  as  the  outgrowth  of  three  earlier  Methodist 
institutions,  Brevard  has  had  a  special  place  in  the  affections  of  many 
Methodists  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  colleges  whose  relationship  to  Methodism  is  entirely  through  this 
Conference.    This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  fact  that  this  junior  college, 
with  its  relatively  lower  costs,  has  received  the  same  amount  of  support, 
both  annually  and  through  the  United  College  Appeal  for  capital  funds,  as 
that  given  to  the  three  senior  colleges.    Like  the  others,  its  share  of  the 
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College  Sustaining  Fond  grew  from  $76,500  in  1958  to  $lU7M0  in  1967-68. 
It  received  about  $326,000  from  the  United  College  Appeal  in  1958  and  small- 
er amounts  since  then.    It  has  also  been  fortunate  in  receiving,  as  noted 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  report,  substantial  capital  program  gifts  from 
individual  Methodists  serving  on  its  Board  of  Trustees  in  recent  years. 

It  considers  itself  as  being  owned  and  operated  by  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church.    According  to  its  charter  and 
bylaws,  all  of  its  trustees  are  elected  by  the  Conference  and  they  hold  the 
properties  of  the  College  in  trust  for  the  Conference.    It  is  of  interest, 
however,  to  note  that  Brevard  (Table  II)  has  a  lower  percentage  of  Methodists 
than  any  of  its  sister  colleges.    The  College  is  aware  of  the  importance  of 
continuing  to  attract  such  students  and  is  making  an  effort  to  do  so. 

Bennett  College 

Bennett  College  has  been  closely  related  to  the  Methodist  Church  since 
1873*    Its  first  classes  were  held  in  the  basement  of  St.  Matthews  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Greensboro,  and  the  Freedraen's  Aid  and  Southern  Educa- 
tion Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  assumed  the  reponsibility  for 
support  of  the  institution.    As  Bennett  Seminary,  it  trained  Negro  men  and 
women  to  be  ministers,  teachers  and  housewives  until  it  became  a  college  for 
Negro  women  only  in  1926.    This  change,  as  noted  previously  in  this  report, 
was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.    This  Society  and  its  successors,  the  Women's,  and 
more  recently  the  National  Division  of  The  General  Board  of  Missions,  has 
shared  with  the  General  Board  of  Education  in  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
Bennett  College  since  it  became  a  women's  college.    They  have  provided  rather 
substantial  annual  support  down  to  the  present  time.    In  1963-6U,  contribu- 
tions by  these  agencies,  plus  Race  Relations  offerings  from  several  annual 
conferences  in  various  parts  of  the  nation,  amounted  to  $111,583.    The  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  contributed  $9,500  as  a  Race  Relations  offering  in 
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addition.    Little  change  occurred  in  these  forms  of  support  for  Bennett 
until  1968-69.    In  this  year  the  General  Board  of  Missions  has  reduced  its 
support j,  in  accord  with  the  new  policy  to  phase  out  all  support  of  colleges 
related  to  it* 

The  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  is  taking  over  $7,500  of  the  support 
formerly  provided  for  Bennett  by  the  North  Carolina -Virginia  Conference  of 
the  Central  Jurisdiction,  prior  to  its  merger  with  the  two  North  Carolina 
Conferences  and  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction® 

It  is  continuing  to  provide,  also,  $10,000  representing  money  formerly  raised 
through  Race  Relations  Day  offerings,  which  is  now  included  in  the  Conference 
budget.    The  contributions  to  Bennett  for  1968-69  from  the  two  General  Boards 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  Race  Relations  offerings  from  conferences 
other  than  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  will  be  only  $8ii,50G  dur- 
ing the  current  year  as  compared  with  about  $111*,  000  in  1967-68,, 

The  large  Ford  Foundation  grant  and  other  substantial  private  and  govern- 
ment gifts  will  offset  this  decline  in  Methodist  giving  to  Bennett  College 
this  year*    Further  reductions,  however, and  the  eventual  end  of  support  from 
the  General  Board  of  Missions,  which  Bennett  has  received  throughout  its  his- 
tory, will  impair  the  College 8 s  ability  to  serve  its  constituency,  unless 
additional  funds  are  obtained.    The  study,  currently  in  progress  by  the  General 
Board  of  Education  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, of  Bennett  and  other  Metho- 
dist-related predominantly  Negro  colleges ,  is  certainly  timely.    Its  findings 
should  be  helpful  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Missions  in  determining  what  their  policy  with 
respect  to  Bennett  will  be. 

Some  Basic  Factors  in  Church  Relationship 

There  are  certain  basic  ways  in  which  all  five  of  the  Methodist  colleges  in 
Western  North  Carolina  express  in  their  programs  and  policies  their  church- 
relatedness*    They  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 
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1.  Strong  academic  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  re- 
quired courses  in  Religion  for  all  students. 

2.  Regular  chapel  services  which  aim  to  educate  and  stimulate  and  to 
provide  opportunity  for  worship. 

3.  Tuition  rebates  for  sons  and  daughters  of  Methodist  ministers  and 
encouragement  for  students  to  prepare  for  careers  of  full-time 
Christian  service  through  courses,  financial  aid,  and  counseling. 

li.    Substantial  portion  of  students  from  Methodist  homes. 

5.  Selection  of  teachers  and  staff  members  who  understand  and  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  Christian  aims  and  policies  of  the  college. 

6.  Maintenance  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  college  in  student  life 
and  inter-personal  relations  among  the  members  of  the  college  com- 
munity. 

Each  tff  the  colleges  recognizes  that  it  is  not  always  successful  in  the 
implementation  of  these  policies  and  programs,  but  the  Committee  believes  that 
they  are  all  conscientous  and  vigorous  in  trying  to  aake  them  succeed. 


CHAPTER  III 

POSSIBLE  FUTURE  RELATIONSHIPS 

In  considering  possible  future  relationships  betxveen  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  its  colleges,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  hard  look  at  certain  general  factors  affecting  the  future 
of  all  church- related  colleges.     First,  publicly  supported  colleges  are  caring 
for  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  college  students,  with  the  percentage 
handled  by  private  colleges  showing  a  corresponding  decline.     In  North  Carolina 
enrollment  in  private  junior  and  senior  colleges  declined  from  hi  percent  of 
the  total  in  all  colleges  in  I960  to  39  percent  in  1967.     By  1975 ,  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  decline  to  3h  percent.      Second,  a  number  of  strong 
private  colleges  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  terminated,  or 
reduced  to  a  largely  nominal  or  historic  relationship,  their  ties  with  their 

original  denominational  sponsors  and  have  grown  stronger  academically  and 
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financially  since  this  change.      Third,  financial  support  by  churches  comprises 

a  relatively  small  and  shrinking  proportion  of  the  total  operating  budget, 

even  of  those  colleges  which  are  still  closely  related  to  their  church.  In 

1965,  according  to  the  Danforth  Foundation,  the  average  contribution  of 

churches  to  their  colleges  amounted  to  only  12.8  percent  of  the  total  operating 
3 

budget.      Fourth,  even  these  closely  related  church  colleges,  for  the  most 
part,  serve  an  increasingly  small  proportion  of  the  college  students  of  their 
denomination  and,  more  often  than  not,  half  or  more  of  their  students  are 
from  other  denominations  than  the  one  to  which  they  are  related,  and  from 
other  geographical  areas  than  that  in  which  the    colleges  are  located. 


1.  College  Enrollments  and  Projections  in  North  Carolina,     Research  Report 
3-661  (May,  1968)  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  16-hl. 

2.  Wesleyan  (Connecticut)  and  Lawrence  (Wisconsin)  are  examples. 

3.  Eight  Hundred  Colleges  Face  the  Future,     A  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Danforth  Commission  on  Church  Colleges  and  Universities,  1965,  22. 
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While  some  Methodists  and  other  churchmen  may  draw  from  the  above  facts 
that  the  time  has  come  for  denominational  bodies  generally  and  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  in  particular  to  "get  out  of  the  college  business" 
and  discontinue  official  relationships  with  and  financial  support  of  its 
colleges,  your  committee  does  not  share  this  view.     It  believes  that  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  church-related  college  rests  not  upon  quantita- 
tive data  on  enrollment,  financial  support  and  other  aspects  of  the  colleges, 
but  rather  on  the  unique  contributions  this  type  of  college  makes  to  the 
individuals  who  attend  them,  the  churches  to  which  they  are  related,  the 
academic  world  generally,  and  to  society.     While  this  is  not  the  place  to 
review  at  length  the  case  for  the  strong  church- related  college,  several  of 
their  intrinsic  features  should  be  emphasized  in  these  days  of  mass  education, 
depersonalization,  and  emphasis  on  secular,  materialistic  goals.     One  is  the 
emphasis  that  the  relatively  small  and  largely  residential  church- related 
college  places  on  the  Christian  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  each  individual 
person,  not  only  in  the  academic  program  itself  but  also  in  the  non- academic 
experiences  of  the  student  and  faculty  and  staff  member  at  the  college.  A 
second  feature  of  the  strong  church- related  college  is  that  it  willingly 
undertakes,  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  an  academic  program  of  high 
caliber  and  intellectual  respectability,  a  responsibility  which  "relates  to 
a  concern  for  the  life  of  faith  and  of  spirit  and  of  morality".     This  concern 
is  expressed  in  its  academic  program  and  other  arrangements  for  "confronta- 
tions for  the  student  in  these  dimensions  of  his  personal  and  private  life", 
and  by  the  way  in  which  the  institution  itself,  in  its  commitments  and 

conduct  of  its  affairs,  demonstrates  that  it  really  has  a  value  system  based 

k 

on  Christian  principles. 

a.     Arland  F.  Christ- Janer,  "3y  What  Activities  and  Priorities  Does  the  Church- 
Related  College  Identify  Itself?",  unpublished  paper  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  the  Church- Related  College,  October  19,  1966.     Dr.  Christ- 
Janer  was  President  of  Cornell  College  at  that  oirne  and  has  since  become 
President  of  Boston  University. 
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Your  committee  emphasizes,  however,  that  the  continued  existence  of 
church- related  colleges  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.     The  general  factors 
outlined  above  and  the  special  factors  relating  to  the  colleges  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  force  the  colleges  and  the  churches  to 
which  they  are  related  to  rethink  these  relationships  and  consider  possible 
changes  in  them  rather  than  to  follow  a  policy  of  drift  and  inertia.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  here  presented  two  broad  categories  of  options  or  choices 
which  might  help  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and  its  colleges  to 
develop  realistic  bases  for  their  future  re  .ationships.    The  first  category 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  four  colleges  would  continue  in  their 
present  relationships  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  with  vigorous 
and  well-planned  efforts  made  to  improve  and  strengthen  these  relationships. 
It  also  assumes  that  the  appropriate  long-term  relationship  between  Bennett 
College  and  the  Conference  will  be  clarified  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
second  category  of  options  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  changes  in  the 
relationship  of  the  Conference  to  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  might  take 
place.     Each  of  these  categories  will  be  outlined  and  evaluated  in  some 
detail. 

Maintenance  and  Strengthening  of  Present  Relationships 

If  the  present  relationships  are  to  be  maintained  and  strengthened,  it 

is  essential  that  three  major  steps  be  taken.     The  first  is  that  action  be 

taken  by  each  college  to  strengthen  itself  by  re- explaining  its  functions 

as  a  church-related  liberal  arts  college,  and  its  performance  of  them.  The 

second  is  that  the  colleges  develop,  through  the  leadership  of  the  College 

Coordinating  Council,  an  activating  spirit  and  implemented  program  of  coordina 

tion  and  cooperation.     The  third  is  that  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 

provide  substantially  but  realistically  increased  annual  support  of  the  colleg 

5.     The  findings  of  the  study  by  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  which  the  Ford  Foundation  is  financing,  of  Bennett  and 
other  Methodist- related  predominantly  Negro  colleges  will  be  helpful. 
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Action  by  Each  College  to  Strengthen  Itself 

An  essential  condition  for  increasing  or  even  continuing  the  existing 
financial  support  from  the  Conference  is  that  each  college  do  everything  it 
can  to  discover  and  remedy  its  weaknesses,  build  upon  its  strengths.,  and 
seek  new  and  better  ways  of  accomplishing  its  educational  mission  and  serving 
its  broader  constituency.    While  its  first  responsibility,  of  course,  must 
be  to  become  the  best  liberal  arts  college  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  it  is 
also  essential  that  it  provide  for  continuing  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  meeting  its  responsibilities  as  a  Christian  college  and  thereby  justify 
support  by  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference. 

All  of  the  colleges  are  members  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.    They  are,  therefore,,  familiar  with  the  tremendous  stimulus 
which  institutional  self-study,  as  developed  by  that  association,  provides 
for  improving  the  academic  quality  of  a  college.    Many  Methodist  colleges^ 
similarly,  have  found  the  Methodist  University  Senate  surveys,  by  visiting 
teams,  to  be  excellent  ways  of  checking  on  their  effectiveness  as  church- 
related  colleges.    Other  surveys  by  various  educational  and  government  agencies, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  annual  surveys  of  faculty 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits ,  the  annual  reports  to  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  and  the  annual  audits  by  accounting  firms  are  also  helpful  in 
putting  searchlights  on  vaxious  aspects  of  the  programs  and  practices  of  the 
colleges,     It  is  essential,  however,  that  there  be  a  continuing  attitude  of 
constructive  self-criticism  and  determination  to  improve  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  institutional  operations. 

It  is  particularly  easy  for  a  college  to  take  its  church- r elatedness 
for  granted  and  relax  in  its  efforts  to  make  its  policies,  programs,  and 
campus  climate  distinct  from  colleges  which  are  not  church-related.  The 
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Committee  recommends  the  following  questions  as  practical  aids  to  the 
Conference  colleges  in  helping  them  make  their  church  relationship  truly 
significant. ^ 

"1.    What  is  the  effective  environment  the  student  actually  encounters 
when  he  enrolls?  (in  relation  to  what  the  catalog  or  the  president 
says  about  the  church- related  college.) 

2.  Does  the  campus,  especially  the  Department  of  Religion  and  the 
campus  ministry,  reflect  the  pluralism  of  our  society? 

3.  Is  there  something  special,  knowable,  and,  in  some  ways,  measurable 
about  the  college  because  it  is  church- related? 

k.    What  is  the  special  nature  of  the  college  community?    What  are  the 
values  which  are  respected  and  are  held  to  be  meaningful? 

5.  What  arrangements ...  are  made  for  meaningful  and  relevant  nonacademic. . . 
contacts  between  individual  students  and  between  students,  faculty, 
and  administration? 

6.  What  arrangements  are  made  (besides  'chapel',  required  or  non- 
required)  for  meaningful  and  relevant  experiences  with  the  dimension 
of  morality,  of  faith,  and  of  spirit?    Do  desired  values  become 
imperative  for  the  students  as  they  view  themselves?    Do  values 
become  imperatives  for  students  as  they  view  their  faculty  and 
administrators? 

7.  How  does  the  institution  spend  its  money?    The  educational  philos- 
ophy of  the  college  becomes  printed  material  only  if  it  does  not 

(a)  happen  in  the  classroom,  and  (b)  if  the  financial  implementation 
of  the  educational  program  does  not  strengthen  and  enhance  those 
areas  which  the  educational  philosophy  states  it  holds  highest. 


8.    The  extent  and  nature  of  the  counseling  programs  are  not  separate 
from  the  intell( 
to  the  student? 


from  the  intellectual  mission  of  the  college.    What  is  available 


9.  What  is  the  tone  of  the  relationships  between  the  various  members 
of  the  community?  What  does  each  group  expect  of  and  accept  from 
the  other  groups? 

±0.    What  things  are  shared  by  the  corporate  community? 

11.    Does  an  overall  view  of  the  institution  give  evidence  that  the 
college  exemplifies  its  own  goals? 


6.    Theoe  questions  are  quoted  from  Christ- Janer,  op.  cit.,  with  his  permission. 


12.  Is  the  institution  interested  in  the  student  and  what  he  is  as  a 
human  being,  or  is  it  interested  in  what  he  does  as  he  performs  in 
class  and  what  'professional'  plans  he  has  for  the  future? 

13.  The  concept  of  'in  loco  parentis'  means  more  than  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  pontificating.     It  means  understanding,  sharing  and  accep- 
tance.    Through  what  actions  and  facilities  does  the  institution 
give  evidence  that,  like  a  parent,  it  cares? 

II4.     The  church-related  college  ought  to  be  able  to  find  ways  to  use 

its  assets,  both  in  personnel  and  its  physical  facilities,  to  serve 
the  church.     The  college  has  expertise,  manpower,  and  an  academic 
environment.     It  has  many  specialized  facilities,  e.g.  computers, 
libraries,  classrooms,  and  residence  halls.     How  can  the  college 
and  the  church  work  together  to  use  these  things? 

15.     What  light  is  shed  upon  whether  the  church- related  college  should 
continue  or  not  by  what  the  alumni  do  with  their  lives,  what  they 
give  their  lives  to,  what  they  believe  in,  and  what  they  give 
testimony  to  by  way  of  commitment  and  action?" 

Coordination  and  Cooperation  among  the  Colleges 

The  fact  that  three  of  the  colleges  related  to  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference--Greensboro,  High  Point,  and  Pf eiff er--are  all  coeducational, 
liberal  arts  senior  colleges,  with  modest  professional  offerings,  and, 
hence,  tend  to  duplicate  each  other' s  functions  and  compete  with  each  other 
for  students,  faculty,  and  funds,  makes  it  imperative  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  develop  coordination  and  cooperation  among  these  colleges.  Since 
Brevard  is  a  junior  college,  it  should  supplement  more  than  duplicate  or 
compete  with  the  other  colleges,  but  there  is  still  need  for  much  greater 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  Brevard  and  the  senior  colleges. 

The  establishment  by  the  Conference  in  1965  of  the  College  Coordinating 
Council  has  provided  promising  leadership  and  machinery  for  bringing  the 
colleges  closer  to  each  other  and  to  the  Conference.     Among  the  principal 
objectives  of  this  Council,  two  stand  out  as  particularly  significant.  They 
are :  l)To  develop  an  educational  plan  and  purpose 
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which  shall  definitely  relate  the  four  educational,  institutions  of  the 
Conference  to  the  Church; "  and  2)    *t©  lead  the  church  in  a  program  design- 
ed to  assure  their  permanence,  efficiency,  academic  excellence,  and 
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Christian  commitment. "     Similarly,  the  formal  description  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  indicates  that 
he  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  provide  leadership  in  improving  liaison, 
communications,  and  cooperation  among  the  colleges  and  between  the  colleges 
and  the  Conference  and  local  churches.    Finally,  it  appears  from  a  Council 
statement  entitled  "Areas  in  Which  the  Colleges  Can  Cooperate  if  They  So 
Desire  Without  Adversely  Affecting  Their  Operations.  • .  4  that  an  excellent 
start  has  been  made  toward  closer  coordination  and  cooperation.    After  mak- 
ing specific  suggestions  as  to  a  common  calendar,  joint  scheduling"  of 
courses,  fees  and  exchange  and  reciprocal  charges,  recruitment  and  admissions 
and  student  aid,  this  statement  concludes  with  a  strong  suggestion  that 
"All  staffers  and  members  of  the  administration  of  the  institution  should 
pledge  themselves  anew  to  the  eradication  of  any  competitive  spirit  except 
in  the  area  of  assisting  each  other  to  achieve  their  purposes.    It  is  ex- 
pected that  Presidents  will  set  the  stage  and  create  the  atmosphere  in  which 
members  of  their  administrations  and  faculties  can  meet  from  time  to  time 
informally  and  help  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  for  our  Methodist  institu- 
tions. " 

In  spite  of  this  promising  start  in  planning  for  coordination  and 
cooperation  and  specific  practical  achievements  in  the  areas  of  l)  joint 


7.    See  statements  prepared  by  the  College  Coordinating  Council  on  "Tne 
Principal  Objectives  of  the  College  Coordinating  Council",  "Position 
Description"  for  the  Executive  Director,  and  "Areas  in  Which  the  Colleges 
Can  Cooperate,  etc. " 
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college  day  programs  for  Methodist    and  other  interested  high  school  students 
and  their  parents,  and  2)  a  joint  public  relations  and  fund-raising  project 
—"United  Approach  to  Higher  Education  in  Western    North  Carolina" — ,  our 
colleges  are  still  finding  it  difficult  to  break  away  from  their  traditional 
independence  and  wariness  of  working  too  closely  with  other  colleges  on 
really  vital  matters. 

Yet,  if  the  present  relationship  between  the  colleges  and  the  Conference 
is  to  be  maintained  and  strengthened,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
colleges  develop  a  truly  activating  spirit  of  cooperation  and  accept  the 
leadership  which  the  Coordinating  Council  is  equipped  to  provide.    In  addition 
to  the  areas  of  coordination  and  cooperation  just  referred  to,  the  following 
specific  steps  are  suggested: 

a)  Trustees  of  each  college  should  be  oriented  with  respect  to 
the  common  problems  and  opportunities  of  all  of  the  colleges 
and  the  programs  of  each.    One  way  of  accomplishing  this  would 
be  to  make  the  "Conference  for  All  Methodist  College  Trustees 

of  North  Carolina",  at  High  Point  College  in  196?^  and  a  similar 

1968  conference  at  Greensboro,  a  model  for  an  annual  meeting  of 

the  Trustees  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  colleges, 

under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Coordinating  Council,  at  a  different 

college  each  year.    Unless  Trustees  gain  a  clear  understanding 

of  the  way  in  which  each  college  functions  and  the  pressing 

need  for  coordination  among  the  colleges,  little  will  be  accomplished. 

b)  Continuing  specific  opportunities  and  arrangements  for  designated 
members  of  the  faculties,  administrative  staffs,  and  student 
bodies  of  the  colleges  should  be  developed  so  that  ideas  may  be 
exchanged  and  programs  for  cooperation--  be  started  in  such  areas 
as  l)  curricular  innovation?  2)  interchange  of  regular  or  special 
faculty?  3)  interchange  of  students;  li)student  recruitment,  ad- 
jiissions  and  retention?  ;  $)  calendars?  6)  cooperative  projects 
with  non-Methodist  colleges  and  neighboring  universities;  7) 
joint  use  of  library,  laboratory,  computer  and  other  resources; 
and  8)  joint  purchasing,  insurance,  institutional  research  and 
other  administrative  functions. 

c)  Top  priority  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  uniform 
system  of  keeping  financial  and  other  records  and  of  making  re- 
ports based  on  such  records.    Perhaps  all  colleges  should  use  one 
auditing  firm.    The  Committee  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  clear 
picture  from  the  colleges  or  the  Coordinating  Council  of  the 
operations  of  all  of  the  colleges,  because  of  lack  of  uniform 

or  comparable  financial  and  other  data. 
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d)    Coordination  and  cooperation  can  be  furthered  among  the  colleges 

by  exploration  of  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  such  resource  agencies 
as    l)  Division  of  Higher  Education  of  the  General  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  Methodist  Church;    2)  existing  or  projected  co- 
operative arrangements  in  such  other  Methodist  conferences  as  the 
Holston,  Kansas  and  Iowa  bodies;    3)  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Higher  Education;    k)  private  foundations;    $)  Piedmont  University 
Center;    6)  North  Carolina  Association  of  Independent  Colleges; 
and    7)  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Provision  of  Increased  Support  by  the  Conference 

In  1969-70,  assuming  that  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  con- 
tinues to  contribute  approximately  $750,000,  it  is  estimated  that  the  four 
colleges  face  the  necessity  of  raising  an  additional  $200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year.    Table  XII  reveals  that  the  amount  needed  will  continue  to  increase 
annually  until  it  reaches  approximately  $U50,000  in  1972-73. 

In  spite  of  everything  the  colleges  may  be  able  to  accomplish  in  cutting 
costs  through  increased  efficiency,  and  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
their  sister  colleges,  quality  educational  programs  cannot  be  maintained, 
in  times  of  inflation  and  tight  markets  for  faculty,  administrative  officers 
and  other  personnel,  without  significant  increases  in  expenditures.    It  is 
estimated  (Tables  VTII  and    EC)  that  their  total  educational  and  general  ex- 
penditures, plus  net  student  aid  costs,  will  increase  to  more  than  $6,850,000 
by  1972-73,  from  the  1967-68  level  of  $U, 780,000.    In  spite  of  projected  in- 
creases in  student  fees  (Table  V),  income  from  endowment  (Table  VT),  and 
gifts,  total  current  income,  including  net  income  from  auxiliary  enterprises, 
for  1972-73,  is  estimated  at, only  $6,^00,000.    If  the  Conference,  through 
the  College  Sustaining  Fund, -should  continue  to  provide  the  same  percentage 
of  total  educational  and  general  expenditures  (plus  net  cost  of  scholarships) 
in  1972-73  which  it  is  expected  to  provide  this  year  (about  15.6$),  it  would 
provide  close  to  $1,100,000. 
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These  projections  are  based  on  estimates  of  expenditures,  income  and  other 
factors  for  the  next  five  years.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  are 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  confronting  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  and  the  colleges  in  the  coming  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  estimates  include  only  Brevard, 
Greensboro,  High  Point  and  Pfeiffer.    If  Bennett  College  should  receive 
support  from  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  equivalent  to  that 
which  it  has  been  receiving  from  the  General  Board  of  Missions,  (which 
this  Board  has  stated  is  being  phased  out), and  when  Pfeiffer,  also  affect- 
ed by  this  "phasing  out"  policy  of  the  General  Beard,  seeks  to  offset  this 
decline  by  additional  support  from  the  Conference,  the  demands  upon  the 
Conference  would  be  further  increased  by  about  $250,000  annually. 

The  Committee  reminds  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
policy  announced  by  the  National  Division  of  the  Board  of  Missions  that  it 
is  shifting  its  support  from  educational  institutions  to  inner-city  and 
poverty  projects.    The  appropriations  to  Bennett  and  Pfeiffer  Colleges  have 
already  been  reduced.    We  think  the  Conference  should  exert  its  strength  in 
urging  the  Board  of  Missions  to  continue  its  support  and  to  help  these 
colleges  to  secure  support  from  other  sources  as  well. 

Failure  to  do  so  might  result  in  having  demands  made  upon  the  Conference 
far  exceeding  those  we  now  anticipate. 

Essential  construction  projects  costing  about  $7,000,000  are  planned  by 
the  four  colleges  for  the  next  five  years  (see  Table  X).    The  colleges  ex- 
pect to  finance  these  additional  capital  improvements  largely  through  Federal 
loans  and  grants,  gifts  and  grants  from  private  individuals,  and  from  business  firm? 
and  foundations.    It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  contributions  from  the 
Conference  can  be  directed  toward  helping  the  colleges  meet  their  critical 


cperating  needs. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  the  church  to  retrench  or  fail  to  support  its 
colleges.    Many  facts  support  this  strong  conviction. 

1.  The  colleges  are  needed  now  more  than  ever  before.    Until  very  recent 
Tears  it  did  not  make  much  difference  where  leaders  were  educated  because^  their 
teachers  had  been  educated  for  the  most  part  either  in  church  supported  liberal 
ar  s  colleges  or  in  public  institutions  which  were  manned  by  administrators  and 

iculty  members  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  based  liberal  arts  con- 
cept.   This  is  no  longer  the  case.    If  the  church  today  does  not  provide  a  train 
ing  ground  for  teachers  and  leaders,  the  leadership  of  tomorrow  will  have  to 
come  from  a  source  other  than  that  founded  in  the  values  of  a  Christian  liberal 
arts  philosophy  of  life. 

2.  Because  money  tends  to  flow  to  size  and  power  rather  than  to  need, 
small  liberal  arts  colleges  are  at  a  disadvantage  today  in  finding  money. 

3.  Those  who  have  given  millions  of  dollars  to  Brevard,  High  Point, 
Pfeiffer  and  Greensboro  have  done  so  because  these  colleges  were  sponsored  by 
the  church.    The  donors  selected  church-sponsored  colleges  because  they  re- 
garded the  church  as  a  responsible  agency  which  would  provide  continuing 
sponsorship. 

I*.    Twenty-five  years  ago  these  colleges  were  limited  in  resources,  almost 
obsolete  and  literally  struggling  for  their  existence.    For  the  most  part  they 
were  heavily  in  debt,  curricula  were  limited,  and  enrollments  were  low.  In- 
formation presented  in  this  report  will  convince  the  reader  that  these  colleges 
have  been  strengthened  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  that 
3ach  is  prepared  physically  and  otherwise  to  improve  and  expand  its  unique  offer 

ings  in  the  field  of  Christian  higher  education. 

5.    The  goal  for  Conference  support  of  the  colleges  in  this  report  is 

realistic  and  attainable.    This  geographical  area  is  growing  in  population 

and  economic  strength.    Methodism  is  strong  and  leadership  is  not  lacking. 
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Possible  Changes  in  College -Conference  Relationships 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  maintaining  And  strengthening  the  present  relation- 
ships between  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and  its  colleges .  It 
may  well  be,  however,  that  this  approach  will  meet  the  needs  of  neither  the 
Conference  nor  the  colleges* 

This  leads,  then,  to  the  second  broad  category  of  options  -  namely; 
changes  in  the  relationships  of  one  or  more  colleges  to  the  Conference,  with 
accompanying  changes  in  financial  support*    Such  changes  should  be  appraised 
in  terms  of  their  long-term  benefits  both  to  the  Conference  and  the  colleges 
rather  than  as  short-term  expedients.    Moreover,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  changes  discussed  herein  would  almost  surely  bring  readjustments 
and  ramifications  of  a  financial,  legal  and  psychological  nature,  which 
could  engender  much  misunderstanding,  concern,  friction  and  outright  opposi- 
tion.   It  is  essential,  none-the-less,  that  the  Committee  look  candidly  and 
objectively  at  several  conceivable  changes  in  college -Conference  relation- 
ships which  might  help  in  the  development  of  a  realistic  and  vital  long-term 
policy  and  program  for  Methodist  higher  education  in  Western  North  Carolina 

Suggestions  for  such  changes  in  relationships  may  be  grouped  under  three 
headings:    1)  the  creation,  through  merger  of  all  or  several  of  the  colleges 
of  a  distinctive  new  instition,  located  in  the  Piedmont  Triad  (Greensboro- 
High  Point -Winston-Salem  region) j    2)  the  freeing  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  colleges  for  major  support  from  sources  other  thar 
the  Conference;    and  3)  the  giving  up  of  official  sponsorship  and  financial 
support  of  colleges  and  applying  the  funds  previously  used  for  such  support 
to  grants-in-aid  for  needy  Methodist  students  at  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  to  increased  support  for  drastically  improved  campus  ministries  at 
other  institutions. 
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In  order  to  discuss  these  proposals  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to 
list  the  specific  possible  forms  the  merger  might  take  and  the  specific 
possible  ways  in  which  the  Conference  might  free  colleges  for  support  else- 
where. 

1.  )    The  possible  components  of  the  new  consolidated  college  could  be  as 

follows : 

a.  )    All  of  the  colleges  now  related  to  the  Conference,  including  Bennett. 

b.  )    All  of  the  colleges  except  Bennett,  which  would  continue,  with  or 

without  full  Conference  support,  in  its  traditional  role  as  a  college 
predominantly  for  Negro  women, or,  perhaps,  for  Negro  women  and  men. 

c.  )    All  of  the  senior  colleges,  with  or  without  Bennett,  but  with  Brevard 

continuing  as  a  strong  junior  college  supported  by  the  Conference, 
which  would  be  effectively  articulated  with  the  new  senior  institution 
especially  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Methodist  students,  who,  for 
economic,  academic,  or  other  reasons,  may  not  be  ready  for  a  senior 
college. 

d.  )    Same  as  c),  except  that  both  Bennett  and  Brevard  would  be  freed  for 

major  support  from  non-Conference  sources. 

e.  )    Bennett,  Greensboro  and  High  Point,  with  Brevard  and  Pfeiffer  continu- 

ing as  Methodist  colleges  or  freed  for  major  support  elsewhere. 

f .  )    Bennett,  High  Point  and  Pfeiffer,  with  Brevard  and  Greensboro  con- 

tinuing as  Methodist  colleges  or  freed  for  major  support  elsewhere. 

g.  )    Merger  of  any  two  of  the  senior  colleges,  with  the  other  two  senior 

colleges  and  Brevard  continuing  as  Methodist  colleges  or  freed  for 
major  support  elsewhere. 

2.  )    The  possible  ways  in  which  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  might 

free  one  or  more  colleges  for  support  elsewhere  are  as  follows: 

a.  )    Free  High  Point  for  major  support  elsewhere,  with  the  Conference 

continuing  to  support  Greensboro,  Pfeiffer  and  Brevard,  and  working 
with  Bennett  to  determine  its  appropriate  relationship. 

b.  )    Free  Pfeiffer  for  major  support  elsewhere,  with  the  Conference  con- 

tinuing to  support  Greensboro,  High  Point  and  Brevard,  and  working 
with  Bennett  to  determine  its  appropriate  relationship. 

c.  )    Free  Greensboro  for  major  support  elsewhere,  with  the  Conference  con- 

tinuing to  support  High  Point,  Pfeiffer  and  Brevard,  and  working  with 
Bennett  to  determine  its  appropriate  relationship. 

d.  )    Free  Brevard  for  major  support  elsewhere,  with  the  Conference  con- 

tinuing to  support  Greensboro,  High  Point  and  Pfeiffer,  and  working 
with  Bennett  to  determine  its  appropriate  relationship. 

e.  )    Free  Bennett  for  major  support  elsewhere,  thus  discontinuing  the 

present  modest  support  and  consideration  of  a  possible  closer  re- 
lationship with  the  Conference  in  the  future. 

f .  )    Free  High  Point  and  Pfeiffer,  or  any  other  combination  of  two  colleges 

for  major  support  elsewhere , with  the  other  two  colleges  continuing  to 
be  supported  by  the  Conference  and  the  possible  relationship  with 
Bennett  continuing  to  be  studied. 

g.  )    Continue  Conference  support  of  only  one  college,  with  the  other  three 

being  freed  for  support  elsewhere,  and  the  Conference  continuing  to 
work  with  Bennett  in  determining  its  appropriate  relationship. 
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l)  Merging  of  Existing  Colleges  Into  a  New  Institution 

The  creation  through  the  merger  of  all  existing  colleges  (Plan  a)  of  a 
new  institution  in  the  Piedmont  Triad  as  a  focal  center  for  Methodist  Higher 
Education  in  Western  North  Carolina  is  an  exciting  possibility  which  has  much 
to  commend  it.    At  first  glance,  the  preservation  and  bringing  together  of  the 
best  of  the  traditions,  educational  programs  and  resources  of  all  of  the 
Methodist  related  colleges  in  the  area,  including  Bennett  and  Brevard,  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  advantageous  of  the  seven  possible  forms  of  merger  listed 
above.    In  the  first  place,  a  unique  opportunity  would  be  provided  for  a  fresh 
start  in  building  an  academically  strong  and  distinctive  Christian  institution 
with  a  program  geared  to  meeting  the  changing  needs  of  students  and  to  helping 
the  United  Methodist  Church  to  become  "A  New  Church  for  a  New  World."  Second, 
concentration  of  Conference  interests  and  financial  support  on  one  vibrant  new 
institution,  rather  than  upon  four  or  five  which  duplicate  to  some  degree  each 
other's  programs,  could  generate  increased  enthusiasm  among  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Hsthodists  for  generous  financial  support.    Third,  the  present  Conference 
support  of  about  $750,000  per  year  for  its  colleges,  and  the  larger  amounts 
which  should  be  given  in  the  coming  years,  would  be  much  more  significant  to 
one  institution  than  to  four  or  five.    Fourth,  the  pooling  of  the  net  assets 
of  about  $30,000,000,  about  $7,000,000  of  which  would  be  endowment  funds,  would 
give  the  new  institution  a  good  start,  assuming  that  the  land,  buildings  and 
other  assets  of  the  existing  colleges  could  be  sold  at  at  least  their  book  value. 
Fifth,  the  experience  of  such  institutions  as  Trinity  (Duke),  Wake  Forest, 
Furman,  Howard  (Samford)  in  Alabama,  Emory  and  other  small  church-related 
colleges  in  moving  to  new  and  larger  campuses  euggests  this  could  be  a  de- 
sirable step  for  the  Methodist  colleges  in  Western  North  Carolina  to  take. 
Finally,  such  a  project  could  attract  new  financial  support,  students  and 
faculty  to  a  greater  degree  than  our  present  colleges  have  been  able  to  do. 


A  host  of  difficult  problems  would  have  to  be  overcome  to  make  this  challeng- 
ing venture  a  success.    let  the  experience  has  generally  been  that  exciting, 
promising  new  academic  projects  tend  to  have  less  difficulty  in  attracting 
support  and  in  working  out  their  problems  in  the  areas  of  student  recruitment 
and  the  building  up  of  a  strong  faculty  and  administration  than  relatively 
static,  older  colleges. 

Although  a  comprehensive  merger  of  all  five  Methodist  colleges  in  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  into  one  new  institution  appears  to  be 
attractive,  a  closer  and  more  realistic  look  suggests  that  one  of  the  options 
listed  as  plan  b)  or  c),  might  be  preferable. 

Under  plan  b),  all  colleges  except  Bennett  would  be  included  in  the  new 
consolidated  college.    Bennett  would  continue,  with  or  without  full  Conference 
support, as  a  college  predominantly  for  Negro  women,  or,  possibly,  enroll  men 
as  well.    In  the  light  of  the  very  recent  emphasis  by  both  Negro  and  white 

leaders  on  the  importance  of  preserving  and  strengthening  "Black"  institutions, 
including  colleges  like  Bennett  which  have  enrolled  Negro  students  traditionary, 
it  is  important  that  this  plan  of  merger  receive  careful  consideration.  While 
it  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  new   Methodist  institution,  like  all  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  colleges  would  be  open  to  qualified  students, 
regardless  of  race  or  creed, recognition  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  Bennett 
might  lose  some  of  its  capacity  to  serve  Negro  students  effectively  if  it  were 
merged  now  with  the  new  institution.    The  concern  of  the  Ford  Foundation  over 
the  future  of  colleges  like  Bennett  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  concentrating  its  educational  grants  on  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges. 
It  has  given  Bennett  $1,000,000,  payable  at  $100,000  per  year  for  the  next 
decade. 

In  some  respects,  plan  c)  will  provide  the  most  logical  basis  for  a  forward- 
looking,  functional  higher  education  program  for  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference.    All  of  the  senior  colleges,  with  or  without  Bennett,  would  be 
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merged  to  form  the  new  institution*    Brevard  would  be  continued  as  a  strong 
junior  college  supported  by  the  Conference.    This  arrangement  would  provide 
Western  North  Carolina  Methodists  with  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  compre- 
hensive all-college    merger  described  earlier  in  this  section,,    In  addition.; 
Methodists  and  other  young  people,  who,  for  academic,  economic  or  oth«* 
reasons  are  not  ready  for  a  senior  college,  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  first-rate  church-related  junior  college  effectively  articulated 
with  the  new  senior  institution  in  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  students* 

The  other  suggested  forms  of  merger ,  as  listed  under  d),  e),  f)  and  g), 
would  comprise  only  three  or  two  of  the  colleges.    The  advantages  of  the 
more  comprehensive  mergers  would  of  course  be  scaled  down  accordingly.  They 
would  have  the  offsetting  advantages,  however ,  of  being  based  on  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  colleges  might  find  it  impracticable 
to  be  included  in  the  new  consolidated  institution,  or  less  advantageous  than 
to  be  continued  as  they  are  with  the  possibility  of  seeking  some  other  type  of 
affiliation.    Because  of  the  relevance  of  possible  alternative  affiliations 
and  sources  of  financial  support  in  determining  whether  or  not  these  colleges 
should  be  included  in  the  merger,  appraisal  of  the  last  four  possible  merger 
arrangements  will  be  deferred  until  other  possible  relationships  are  considered. 
2)    Freeing  One  or  More  Colleges  for  Major  Support  from  Non -Conference  Sources 

The  attractiveness  of  merging  all  or  several  of  the  colleges  of  the  Con- 
ference into  a  distinctively  new  institution  is  dimmed  somewhat  by  the  pros- 
pect of  lengthy  negotiations,  legal  and  financial  complications,  avoiding  mis- 
understandings and  the  educational,  architectural  and  engineering  planning  such 
a  project  would  involve i    The  freeing  by  the  Conference  of  one  or  more  colleges 
for  some  other  type  of  affiliation  and  major  support  could  probably  be  accomplish- 
ed more  readily  than  a  merger,  although  the  ease  of  bringing  such  a  change  in 
relationships  about  should  not  be  overemphasized.    There  will  be  serious 
complexities  and  problems  in  any  type  of  change  in  the  relationships  of  the  colleges. 


a)    Freeing  High  Point  College  for  Other  Support.    Few  colleges  and  com- 
munities have  enjoyed  as  close  association  as  have  High  Point  College  and 
the  City  of  High  Point.    From  the  initial  gift  by  the  City  of  fifty  acres  of 
land  and  $100,000  to  help  establish  the  College  in  192U,  and  the  provision  in  the 
Charter  that  at  least  ten  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  residents 
of  the  City,  down  to  the  present,  both  College  and  community  have  found  this 
relationship  to  be  mutually  beneficial.    It  is  not  surprising,  accordingly, 
that  the  possibility  of  freeing  High  Point  College  from  Conference  relationship 
to  enable  it  to  seek  even  closer  relationship  to  the  City  and  community  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee.    While  the  inclusion  of  High  Point 
College  in  the  proposed  merger  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  resulting 
new  institution  and  to  the  Conference,  it  may  be  hailed  with  something  less 
than  enthusiasm  by  the  College  and  the  community.    An  "All-American  City"  of 
the  size  and  strength  of  High  Point,  with  its  strong  economic  base  in  furni- 
ture and  other  industry,  its  well-supported  churches  and  other  community  enter- 
prises, as  well  as  great  civic  pride,  needs  a  strong  college.    Jbreover,  it  is 
probably  well  able  to  furnish  much  more  financial  support  for  the  College 
than  it  has  given.    Termination  of  Conference  control  and  support  could  stimu- 
late greater  annual  support  from  private  donors  in  the  community  and  open  the 
way  to  direct  and  substantial  support  by  the  City  itself.    Indeed,  the  Con- 
ference should  not  give  up  its  official  relationship  to  and  support  of  the 
institution. unless  and  until  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  High  Point  College  ob- 
tains some  assurance  that  this  additional  community  support  would  be  forth- 
coming.   If  it  should  be  agreed  by  the  Conference  and  the  Trustees  that  this 
step  should  be  taken,  whether  or  not  the  proposed  merger  and  new  college  become 
a  reality,  the  most  practicable  way  of  effecting  the  transition  would  be  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  annual  support  from  the  Conference  over  a  specified 
periad  of  years,  as  the  support  from  the  community  increases. 
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It  should  be  recognized  that  there  are  real  chances  that  the  Conference 
and  Methodism  generally  would  lose  as  much  or  more  than  it  would  gain  through 
the  freeing  of  High  Point  College  for  major  support  by  the  City  and  community. 
First,  the  services  to  Methodism  through  stimulating  and  educating  young  men 
and  women  for  full-time  Christian  service,  or  Christian  lives  in  whatever 
their  occupation  may  be,  and  through  providing  a  campus  climate  which  combines 
intellectual  and  spiritual  challenges,  could  scarcely  be  as  significant  as 
under  the  present  relationships.     Secondly,  Methodists  familiar  with  the  con- 
tributions of  the  College  to  the  Church,  particularly  High  Point  residents 
and  alumni,  might  feel  less  inclined  to  contribute  financially  to  the  higher 
education  program  of  the  Conference.    These  losses  could  be  offset,  however, 
after  the  initial  shock, if  (l)  the  remaining  colleges  of  the  Conference,  or 
the  new  college  into  which  they  might  merge,  were  actually  to  become  the 
academically  vigorous  and  distinctively  Christian  colleges  they  have  the 
potential  to  become ;  (2)    High  Point  College  continues  to  be  related  un- 
officially but  cordially  to  Methodism,  through  such  means  as  a  campus  ministry, 
continued  eligibility  of  its  students  for  National  Methodist  loans  and  scholar- 
ships, and  occasional  special  purpose  grants  by  the  Church;  and  (3)  full  and 
frank  information  as  to  the  nature  of  and  the  basic  reasons  for  the  change  in 
the  College's  relation  to  the  Conference  is  widely  disseminated  before,  during, 
and  after  the  transition  period. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  shift  from  Conference  relationship  and  sup- 
port to  City  or  community  sponsorship  would  require  the  approval  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  College  administration  and  Trustees,  City  and  community  leaders, 
and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and  its  leaders  in  higher  education, 
With  the  backing  of  the  above  parties,  the  practical  and  procedural  problems 
of  working  out  the  legal,  organizational,  financial  and  other  arrangements, 
though  complex,  would  not  raise  insurmountable  difficulties. 

b.    Freeing  Pfeiffer  College  for  Other  Support.  There  are  several  factors 
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which  make  it  reasonable  for  Pfeiffer  College  to  be  freed  by  the  Conference 
for  major  support  elsewhere,  whether  the  other  colleges  continue  as  Conference- 
related  separate  colleges  or  merge  to  form  the  proposed  new  Methodist  college. 
One  is  that  Pfeiffer* s  official  relationship  to  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  dates  only  from  1961  and  that  this  relationship  differs  from  that 
with  the  other  colleges  through  the  fact  that  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
General  Board  of  Missions  shares  with  the  Conference  in  providing  annual 
support  from  Methodism.    In  the  second  place,  the  College  has  had  close  ties 
with  the  Pfeiffer  family  for  many  years  and  maintains  close  relations  today 
with  the  Pfeiffer  Foundation,    Third,  it  is  an  academically  innovative  college 
with  a  somewhat  isolated  but  well-equipped  campus  of  five  hundred  acres,  and  ample 
room  for  further  growth  and  development.    Fourth,  the  coming  of  a  new  president, 
after  the  fifteen-year  administration  of  the  president  under  whom  the  College 
grew  from  small  junior  college  to  an  accredited  senior  college,  raises  the  whole 
question  of  Pfeiffer 's  future  and  a  possible  change  of  sponsorship. 

One  possibility  is  for  Pfeiffer  to  become  an  independent  private  college 
with  a  Methodist  heritage  and  continued  informal  rather  than  official  ties  with 
the  Conference  and  the  Church,  comparable  to  those  suggested  for  High  Point 
College.    That  is,  there  might  be  some  form  of  campus  ministry,  eligibility  of 
students  for  National  Methodist  scholarships  and  loans,  and  specific  occasional 
grants  for  particular  programs,  but  no  control  or  annual  support  by  the  Con- 
ference*    Removal  of  such  control  and  support  might  actually  lead  to  increased 
support  from  the  Pfeiffer  interests  and  from  other  private  and  governmental 
sources. 

A  second  possibility  is  for  Pfeiffer  to  become  a  part  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  only  thirty-five  miles  distant.    With  its  innova- 
tive liberal  arts  program  and  spacious  rural  campus,  it  could  become,  as  a 
center  for  conferences,  institutes,  workshops,  retreats,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
regular  undergraduate  liberal  arts  studies,  a  unique  and  significant  feature  of 
the  entire  University  of  North  Carolina  system. 


As  in  the  case  of  High  Point,  giving  up  Pfeiffer  could  be  costly  to  the 
Conference  and  Methodism  generally,  through  loss  of  the  services  of  the 
College  and  reduced  support  from  Methodist  constituents  and  admirers  of  this 
college.    Again,  the  extent  to  which  these  losses  could  be  minimized  would 
depend  on  the  success  of  the  remaining  Conference-related  colleges,  or  the 
proposed  new  consolidated  institution,  in  creating  and  maintaining  an  image 
of  academically  first-rate,  distinctively  Christian  higher  education,  the 
maintenance  of  a  cordial,  informal  relationship  between  the  Conference  and 
Pfeiffer  College,  and  the  effective  dissemination  of  Jfull  information  as  to 
the    nature  of  and  reasons  for  the  new  higher  education  program  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

fhe  approval  and  cooperation  of  all  interested  parties,  particularly  the 
administration  and  Trustees  of  the  College,  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  University  authorities,  and  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  would  be  prerequisite  to  a  successful  shift  from  Conference 
responsibility  to  private  or  state  support.    This  sort  of  development,  however, 
has  occurred  throughout  the  history  of  higher  education,  especially  in  recent 
years,  and  could  be  handled  effectively  if  it  should  be  determined  that  this 
is  the  wise  course  to  pursue  for  Pfeiffer  College,  the  Conference  and  Methodism 
generally. 

c.    Freeing  Greensboro  College  for  Other  Support.    The  clear  identifica- 
tion of  Greensboro  College  as  a  Methodist  institution  ever  since  I838,  when 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  «f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  obtained  a 
state  charter  for  its  predecessor,  Greensboro  Female  College,  make  it  unlikely 
that  Greensboro  would  be  freed  by  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
support  elsewhere.    It  is  doubtful  that  the  City  of  Greensboro,  served  as  it 
is  by  other  private  and  state  colleges,  would  be  interested  in  taking  over  from 
the  Conference  the  major  support  of  Greensboro  College.    This  makes  support 
from  private  interests  doubtful  also.    It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 


possibilities  of  expanding  the  size  and  services  of  Greensboro  College  to 
meet  future  challenges,  whether  church  or  publicly  supported,  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  downtown  campus  surrounded  by  relatively 
high-value  land. 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Greens- 
boro might  be  interested  in  purchasing,  as  a  part  of  its  expansion  program, 
the  land  and  buildings  of  Greensboro  College,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  latter *s 
alumni  and  friends,  both  Methodists  and  non-Methodists,  would  permit  this 
to  happen,  except  in  connection  with  the  participation  of  the  College  in  form- 
ing the  proposed  new  Methodist  college  or  some  other  type  of  move  to  a  new 
location. 

Everything  considered,  it  appears  that  Greensboro  would  be  a  more  likely 
proBpect  for  merging  with  other  Conference-related  colleges  t*o  form  a  new 
Methodist  institution  in  the  Piedmont  Triad  than  for  separation  from  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference.    Greensboro  College,  with  its  traditional 
though  sound  educational  program,  excellent  financial  position,  and  close 
ties  with  Methodism,  will  have  much  to  contribute  to  any  merger  and  could 
find  new  avenues  of  distinctive  service  opened  to  it. 

d.    Freeing  Brevard  College  for  Other  Support.    Like  Greensboro,  Brevard 
College  and  Western  North  Carolina  Methodism  have  been  closely  related  for 
many  years.    The  three  Methodist  institutions  which  merged  to  form  Brevard 
in  193U  were  Rutherford  College,  founded  in  185>3*  Weaver  College,  founded  in 
1872,  and  Brevard  Institute,  founded  at  the  present  site  of  Brevard  College 
in  1895.    The  fact  that  Brevard  is  the  only  one  of  the  Methodist  colleges 
in  Western  North  Carolina  whose  official  relationship  is  exclusively  with  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  has  caused  some  of  its  leaders  to  feel  that 
Brevard  has  a  special  claim  for  financial  support  from  the  Conference. 

Accordingly,  Brevard,  like  Greensboro,  is  probably  less  likely  to  be  freed 
by  the  Conference  for  support  from  other  sources  than  the  other  colleges  of  the 
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Conference.    let  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  one  suggestion  that 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  which  might  have  great  promise. 
This  is  that  the  Conference  arrange  to  transfer  its  control  and  support  of 
Brevard  to  Duke  University,  qualifying  Brevard  for  financial  support  from  the 
Duke  Endowment.    This  would  permit  Brevard  to  serve  as  a  useful  off -campus 
center  for  a  variety  of  university  activities.    The  attractive  mountain  loca- 
tion and  excellent  physical  plant  would  lend  itself  for  service  as  a  first- 
rate  junior  college  related  to  Duke  in  much  the  same  way  that  Emory-at -Oxford 
is  related  to  Emory  University.    The  Brevard  campus,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  serve  as  a  center  for  special  studies  in  such  fields  as  biology,  divinity, 
geology,  forestry,  linguistics  and  literature,  the  social  science  and  behavorial 
studies,  and  fine  arts,  especially  music.    It  would  be  advantageous  also,  for 
special  conferences,  institutes,  workshops  and  retreats  sponsored  by  Duke* 

Under  such  an  arrangement  with  Duke,  Brevard  could  continue  to  be  Methodist- 
related  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  Duke  is,  with  no  control  or  direct 
financial  support  by  the  Church  (other  than  the  Duke  Divinity  School),  but  with 
cordial  informal  relations  comparable  to  those  outlined  in  the  discnssi.n  of 
future  relations  with  High  Point  or  Pfeiffer.    Here  again,  the  Confer-  a 
should  not  consider  this  possibility  of  giving  up  its  official  rt  La  d  Lip 
and  support  of  Brevard  unless  its  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Duke  University 
authorities  and  other  interested  parties  would  approve  such  an  arrangement  and 
agree  to  provide  the  requisite  financial  support. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again,  as  was  done  in  the  opening  sentences  of 
this  discussion, that  the  friends  of  Brevard  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference would  be  unlikely  to  favor  any  separation  of  Brevard  from  the  Con- 
ference.   Moreover,  there  would  probably  be  little  enthusiasm  for  including 
Brevard  in  any  of  the  plans  for  merger  into  a  new  Methodist  institution,  aside 
from  the  "first-blush"  enthusiasm  that  many  Western  North  Carolina  Methodists 
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would  have  for  establishing  the  new  consolidated  institution  on  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  including  in  it  all  of  the  Conference-related  colleges. 
Practically  speaking,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that,  unless  the  idea 
of  the  IXike-Brevard  affiliation  should  catch  the  fancy  of  those  who  would 
have  the  authority  to  bring  it  about,  Brevard  should  continue  to  function 
as  a  strong  Methodist-related  junior  college,  somewhat  more  definitely 
articulated  to  the  Conference -related  senior  colleges,  or  the  new  institu- 
tion, which  would  result  from  merging  the  senior  colleges,  particularly  as  to 
serving  Methodist  youth,  who  for  academic,  economic  or  other  reasons,  would 
profit  by  attending  a  junior  college. 

e.  Free  Bennett  College  for  Major  Support  Elsewhere.    Some  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  possibility  that  Bennett  College,  like  any  of  the  other 
Methodist  colleges  in  Western  North  Carolina,  might  be  encouraged  to  look 
elsewhere  than  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  for  major  support  in  the 
coming  years.    It  should  be  reiterated  that  Bennett  does  not  now  receive  its 
major  support  from  this  6onference  nor  is  any  move  in  this  direction  contem- 
plated in  the  near  future.    The  Committee  believes,  however,  that  until  the 
findings  of  the  Methodist  General  Board  of  Education  study  of  Bennett  and 
the  other  Methodist-related  colleges  predominantly  for  Negroes,  which  the 
Ford  Foundation  is  financing,  are  available,  it  is  wise  for  Che  Conference  to 
refrain  from  taking  a  petition  either  th5t  Bennett  be  encouraged  to  look  else- 
where for  major  financial  support  or  that  it  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  it 
might  look  to  full  relationship  and  support  from  the  Conference  eventually. 
The  most  reasonable  posture  for  the  Conference  at  this  time  is  to  continue  to 
work  with  Bennett  College  in  the  attempt  to  determine  its  appropriate  relation- 
ship to  the  Conference  and  other  colleges  related  to  the  Conference. 

f .  Free  High  Point  and  Pfeiffer  or  any  other  Combination  of  Two  Colleges 
for  Major  Support  Elsewhere.    Little  needs  to  be  said  about  this  possibility 
that  has  not  already  been  presented  in  connection  with  the  above  discussions  of 
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the  possibilities  of  freeing  each  of  the  various  colleges  for  outside 
support.    Generally  speaking,  the  giving  up  of  as  many  as  two  of  the  Con- 
ference-related colleges  would  weaken  the  whole  structure  of  Conference- 
supported  higher  education  and  make  it  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  Con- 
ference support  for  the  remaining  colleges.    The  disadvantage  would  very 
likely  offset  the  advantages,  but  this  is  nevertheless  a  possibility  that 
must  continue  to  be  explored.    If  it  should  take  place  it  is  imperative  that 
extra  effort  be  made  by  the  remaining  Conference-related  colleges  to  strengthen 
both  their  academic  programs  and  the  ways  in  which  they  demonstrate  as  church- 
related  colleges  that  they  are  performing  distinctive  functions. 

g.    Continue  Conference  Support  of  Only  One  College;    To  free  three  of 
the  Conference-related  colleges  for  support  elsewhere  and  to  continue  sup- 
port of  but  one  college  could  be  justified  only  if  it  appears  that  this 
one  college  could  be  developed  into  an  institution  which  would  be  both 
first-rate  academically  and  distinctively  Christian  in  both  purpose  and 
achievement.    Unless  this  can  be  assured,  it  would  appear  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  discontinue  support  from  this  fourth  college  as  well  as  the  others. 
Merger  of  existing  colleges  into  a  strong  new  institution  would  be  a  far 
better  approach  than  merely  to  pick  one  of  the  older  colleges  which  cannot 
find  support  elsewhere  and  decide  to  keep  it  operating  as  it  has  been  doing. 
Giving  Up  Sponsorship  and  Support  of  All  Colleges 

The  third  possibility  of  change  in  college-Conference  relationships  — 
the  giving  up  of  sponsorship  and  support  of  all  of  the  colleges  related  to 
the  Conference  is  a  drastic  approach  and  should  be  considered  only  if  all 
other  possibilities  have  been  found  wanting. 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  are  sufficient  possibilities  in  this 
chapter  to  meet  the  needs  of  Methodist  higher  education  in  Western  North 
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Carolina  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  select  and  apply  the  best 
of  the  various  proposals  described  herein.    The  college^  whicn  by  tradition, 
sponsorship  and  belief,  deals  with  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever  before,    The  welfare  of  society  and  the  good  of  the 
state  may  well  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  churches  (Methodist  included) 
to  maintain.,  strengthen  and  re-vitalize  their  educational  efforts.    For  the 
Methodist  Church  to  isolate  itself  from  direct  involvement  in  higher  educa- 
tion, at  the  very  time  it  needs  to  marshal  all  its  resources  to  become  "A 
New  Church  in  a  New  World"  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of  folly*    Our  challenge 
is  to  make  the  church-related  college  so  strong  that  the  culture  cannot 
pass  it  by  nor  the  moral  and  spiritual  climate  ignore  it*. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  leaders  of  secular  education^ 
shackled  by  their  mass  education  burdens,  need  the  help  of  church-related 
colleges,  with  their  greater  flexibility,  freedom  to  be  concerned  with  the 
great  meanings  and  values  of  life,  and  opportunities  to  innovate.  President 
Lloyd  Averell,  of  the  Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Universities*  has 
called  attention  to  this  in  noting  that  these  other  educators  are  urging  the 
necessity  of  bringing  into  their  institutions  the  very  essentials  of  our 
Protestant  colleges    which  he  lists  as  follows?    (l)  sraallness  and  residential- 
ity;    (2)  institutional  commitment;    (3)  liberal  education?    (U)  concern  for 
the  meaning  of  experience j    (f>)  moral  seriousness ;    (6)  academic  study  of 
religion?    and  (7)  tradition  of  humane  service. 

The  recently  published  report  on  Planning  for  Higher  Education  in 
North  Carolina,  prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
further  attests  to  the  vital  importance  of  privately  supported  colleges 
by  recommendations  to  the  effect  that  "strong  dual  systems  of  private  and 


8.    Agenda  for  the  Protestant  College.  Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and 
Universities y  1968. 


public  higher  education"  be  maintained  and  that  this  Board  undertake  a 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  "providing  state  assistance  to  private  higher 

education  in  North  Carolina"  and  to  submit  recommendations  for  considera- 
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tion  during  the  1971  Legislative  Session. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference ,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  give  up  all  sponsorshxp  and  support  of  its  colleges,  tc 
do  what  it  can  to  provide  some  assistance  to  Methodist  students  at  other 
institutions  and  to  support  a  strong  new  program  of  campus  ministries,  but 
it  should  not  be  tempted  into  believing  that,  this  would  be  a  valid  substi- 
tute for  support  of  its  own  colleges.    As  a  part  of  a  strong  program  of 
Methodist  higher  education,  support  of  our  fine  young  people  at  the  state- 
supported  and  other  non-Methodist  colleges,  and  of  whatever  may  take  the 
place  of  Wesley  Foundations  and  similar  bodies  at  these  institutions,  deserves 
the  support  of  all  Methodists.    This  type  of  activity  is  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  Methodist  colleges. 


9.  Special  Report  2-68  (November  1968;,  Recommendations  89  and  9Q»  As 
evidence  that  students  as  well  as  educators  at  state -supported  insti- 
tutions recognize  that  church-related  colleges  are  somewhat  more  in- 
novative than  larger  tax-supported  institutions,  an  editorial  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  paper,  The  Flat  Hat,  January  10,  1968,  urges 
the  elimination  of  the  semester  system  and  cites  as  an  alternative  "a 
program  with  two  shorter  semesters,  with  a  period  of  independent  study 
or  a  colloquy  in  January,  such  as  Randolph-Macon  recently  adopted"  and 
a  similar  program  used  by  Hanover  College.     Randolph-Macon,  a  Methodist- 
related  college,  and  Hanover,  a  Presbyterian  College,  are  two  of  many 
church-related  colleges  that  are  using  such  refreshing  new  programs. 
Most  state  institutions  are  too  large  and,  of  necessity,  too  inflexible 
in  academic  administration,  to  initiate  such  experiments  and  are  grateful 
to  the  smaller  institutions  for  their  "leavening"  influence* 


CHAPTER  IV 

1 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  central  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  and  the  colleges  related 
to  it j  with  a  factual  basis  for  decisions  concerning  the  future  relationships 
bet  j-een  the  Conference  and  the  colleges.    Chapters  I  and  II,  and  the 
s  atistical  tables  in  the  Appendix,  present  the  key  facts  and  certain  im- 
ressions  of  the  Study  Committee  concerning  each  of  the  colleges,  and  their 
past  and  present  relationships  to  the  Conference.    The  identification  and 
analysis  of  various  possible  future  alternatives  in  Chapter  III,  constitute 
the  heart  of  the  report.    It  is  the  function  of  this  final  chapter  to  draw 
from  the  body  of  the  report,  particularly  from  the  discussion  in  Chapter  III 
of  possible  future  relationships,  the  basic  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Study  Committee. 

Merging  of  Colleges  Into  a  New  Institution 

The  uniting  of  all  or  several  of  the  colleges  into  one  great  new  insti- 
tution presents  such  an  exciting  and  challenging  prospect  that  the  Committee 
has  been  greatly  tempted  to  recommend  this  as  the  most  promising  approach  for 
the  Conference  and  the  colleges  to  follow  as  they  plan  for  the  future. 
Realistically,  however,  it  has  had  to  conclude  that  a  merger  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  alternative  for  the  present.    It  recognizes,  however,  that  it 
might  very  well  become  viable  at  some  later  date. 
Freeing  of  One  or  More  Colleges  from  Conference  Relationship 

The  deletion  of  one  or  another  of  the  colleges  from  the  group  of  Con- 
ference-related institutions  could,  conceivably,  solve  some  problems, 
especially  through  decreased  financial  support  by  the  Conference,  and  open 
up  new  opportunities  for  service  and  support  for  the  college  involved.  The 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  however,  is  that  the  facts  supporting  such  a  change 
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are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  terminating 
the  relationship  with  any  of  the  colleges.    The  Conference  should,  however, 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  request  from  anyone  of  the  colleges  to  be 
freed  from  its  Conference  relationship. 
Maintenance  and  Strengthening  of  Present  Relationships 

Having  withheld  recommendations  from  the  major  changes  in  Conference- 
college  relationships  proposed  in  this  report,  the  Committee,  in  substance, 
recommends  that  the  Conference  maintain  and  strengthen  its  colleges.  By 
the  first  part  of  this  recommendation,  it  reaffirms  its  conviction  that 
church-related  colleges  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  colleges > 
in  particular,  are  of  increasingly  critical  importance  to  the  church,  higher 
education,  and  society.     (See  pp.  30,33>  and  52-53).    This  is  conditioned, 
however,  by  the  second  part  of  the  recommendation  -  that  these  colleges 
must  be  strengthened.    This  does  not  imply  that  good  work  has  not  already 
been  done  toward  making  these  instutions  stronger.     (See  Chapter  I  and  II 
for  comments  on  individual  colleges).    It  does  imply  that  the  renewal  process 
must  be  stepped  up  -  giving  new  emphasis  to  yield  new  meaning  into  the  lives 
of  each  person  who  loves  and  supports  these  institutions.    North  Carolina 
Methodists  do  not  want  colleges  appropriate  for  yesterday's  or  even  today's 
tasks.    They  want  and  will  support  colleges  able  to  demonstrate  through  their 
programs  and  operations  that  they  are  aware  of  both  their  mission  to  serve 
and  the  emerging  trends  in  higher  education.    Included  among  these  trends 
are:    l)    changing  roles  of  student  and  professor;    2)  increased  interest  in 
research  and  problem-centered  study  by  individuals  and  small  groups  in  lieu 
of  lectures;    3)  increasing  mass  of  knowledge;    h)  applications  to  teaching 
and  administration  of  new  technology  and  such  business  techniques  as  systems 
analysis  and  operations  research;    5)  increasing  emphasis  on  educative  ex- 
periences, especially  in  off-campus  situations;  and  6)  new  developments  in 
decision-making. 
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Given  the  fact  that  renewal  is  both  essential  and  possible,  real 
questions  arise  as  to  how  it  can  be  brought  about.    Too  often,  college 
trustees  and  administrators,  and  the  Conference  itself,  think  of  additional 
money  as  the  basic  element  in  strengthening  and  renewing  the  colleges, 
Without  minimizing  the  urgency  of  financial  questions,  greater  priority 
attaches  to  questions  related  to  goals,  program,  faculty,  leadership,  and 
grr rth  rate.    Leadership,  in  particular .  both  on  the  part  of  presidents  and 
t  ustees,  has  received  too  little  emphasis  and  has  often  been  taken  for 
granted.    With  outstanding  leadership,  financial  and  other  problems  become 
less  serious.    Without  it,  they  tend  to  pyramid  and  become  almost  insoluble. 
The  prime  essential  in  the  renewal  of  a  college  is  dedicated  leadership  of 
high  quality.    This  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern  to  our  Western  North 
Carolina  colleges,  as  three  of  them  look  to  new  presidents  for  such  leader- 
ship. 

A  second  essential  for  renewal  is  a  program  of  continuing  research 
and  development  covering  all  aspects  of  institutional  life.    The  basic 
answers  to  the  problem  of  renewal  tend  to  lie  in  the  unknown  rather  than  in 
strengthening  excessively  that  which  is  already  being  well  done.    The  six 
trends  in  higher  education  noted  above  pinpoint  areas  with  which  our  college 
must  keep  abreast. 

With  these  two  basic  essentials  in  mind,  the  practical  steps  for 

strengthening  our  colleges  outlined  on  pages  31-39  of  this  report  become 

meaningful  as  specific  recommendations  for  bringing  about  renewal.  They 

can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Each  college  should  re-examine  its  functions  as  a  church-related 
liberal  arts  college  and  its  performance  of  them,  and  seek  new 
and  better  ways  of  accomplishing  its  educational  mission.  Study 
of  the  six  trends  in  higher  education  listed  on  p.  56  and  Presi- 
dent Christ- Janer's  fifteen  questions  quoted  on  pp.  33-3U  should 
be  helpful. 
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2)  The  colleges  and  the  College  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  should  greatly  expand  the  effective 
areas  of  coordination  and  cooperation,  under  Council  leadership. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  joint  handling  of 
such  administrative  functions  as  institutional  research,  purchas- 
ing, insurance,  federal  government  relations,  recruitment  of  stu- 
dents and  personnel;  and  to  joint  use  of  library,  laboratory,  com- 
puter and  other  resources.    Top  priority  should  be  given  to  develop- 
ing uniform  systems  of  keeping  financial  and  other  records  and  of 
making  reports  based  on  such  records. 

While  academic  concerns  that  distinguish  the  life  of  the  mind  and 
the  spirit  must  be  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  individual 
colleges,  cooperation  and  coordination,  particularly  in  the  provision 
of  off -campus  experiences,  can  be  helpful.     (See  pp*  3U-37). 

3)  The  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  should  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  providing  adequate  financial  support.  Projections 
of  current  income  and  expenditures,  which  assume  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  operate  economically  and  efficiently  and  to  in- 
crease income  from  other  sources  (See  pp. 37-39  and  Tables  VIII,  IX, 
and  XII,  Appendix),  indicate  that  maintenance  of  quality  education- 
al programs  will  require  increases  in  the  College  Sustaining  Fund 
from  $750,000  in  1968-69  to  the  following  minimum  levels  in  the 

next  four  years: 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  probable  phasing  out  of  support  now 
received  by  Pfeiffer  College  from  the  National  Division,  General 
Board  of  Missions,  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  these  figures 
of  about  $60,000.    Should  Bennett  College,  also  due  to  lose  sup- 
port from  the  above  agency,  become  a  full  participant  in  the  Sus- 
taining Fund,  a  further  increase  of  about  $200,000  would  be  re- 
quired.   The  Study  Committee  recommends  that  decision  oh  Bennett's 
relationship  to  the  Conference  be  deferred  until  the  findings  of 
the  study  now  being  made,  by  the  General  Board  of  Education,  of 
all  Methodist-related  colleges  predominantly  for  Negroes  become 
available.    (See  pp. 51,  19-21,  and  26-67). 

The  carrying  out  of  the  general  recommendation  to  maintain  and  strengthen 

the  colleges  by  the  means  outlined  above  will  open  a  new  and  promising  era 

for  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and  its  colleges.    This  positive 

and  dynamic  approach  -  with  its  emphasis  on  renewal  of  each  of  the  colleges. 


1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 


$  950,000 
1,050,000 
1,150,000 
1,200,000 


coordination  and  cooperation  through  the  Coordinating  Council,  and  realistically 
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generous  church  support  -  should  weld  Greensboro,  High  Point,  Pfeiffer, 
Brevard  and  Bennett,  if  it  becomes  fully  related  to  the  Conference,  into 
a  system  of  Christian  higher  education  which  could  become  a  model  for 
church-related  colleges  generally. 


APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 
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TABLE  I 


STUDENT  ENROLLMENT,  FALL  TERM 


Est. 


Est. 


196? 

L96li 

196£ 

1966 

1^67 

1968 

1969 

1972 

BREVARD 

Pull  Time 

1*07 

1*23 

613 

661* 

639 

650 

650 

Part  Time 

i5 

20 

19 

18 

13 

13 

20 

20 

Total  Individuals 

1*22 

1+1*3 

552 

631 

677 

652 

670 

670 

Full  Time  Equivalent 

1*18 

1*31* 

51*i* 

620 

670 

61*6 

661 

661 

GREENSBORO 

?.T# 

379 

578 

63U 

600 

651 

672 

650 

680 

?.T*. 

10 

lit 

2i* 

12 

17 

18 

60 

60 

T.  I. 

589 

592 

6U8 

612 

668 

690 

710 

7t*0 

P.  1%  E. 

581* 

586 

61*0 

605 

657 

681 

675 

705 

HIGH  POINT 

F.  T 

P.  T. 

T.  I. 

F.  T.  E. 


1012 
NA 
1012 
1012 


1082 
NA 
1082 
1082 


1091 

NA 
1091 
1091 


1132 
NA 
1132 
1132 


1123 
55 
1178 
1156 


1122 
29 
1151 
1139 


1100 
25 
1125 
1115 


1100 
25 

1125 
U15 


PFEIFFER 


F. 

T. 

792 

805 

881 

878 

906 

921 

1000 

1000 

P. 

T. 

37 

:? 

36 

28 

30 

37 

NA 

NA 

T. 

I. 

829 

81*2 

917 

906 

936 

958 

1000 

1000 

P. 

T.  E. 

816 

831 

891 

390 

919 

9U0 

1000 

1000 

ALL  COLLEGES 

F.  T- 

P.  T. 

T.  I. 

F.  T.  I. 


2790 
62 
2852 
2830 


2888 

71 
2959 
2933 


3139 
69 
3208 
3166 


3223 
58 
3281 
32U7 


33U1* 
115 
31*59 
31*02 


335U 
97 
3U51 
3U06 


31*00 
105 
3505 
31*51 


31*30 
105 
3535 
31*81 


SOURCE:    Reports  by  colleges  to  The  Study  Committee,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are 

the  basic  source  for  the  data  presented  in  all  of  the  tables  in  this  report 


TABLE  II 

PERCENTAGES  OF  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  WHTCH  MRMT  NORTH  CAROL TNTA MS  AND 


BREVARD 


METHODISTS  COMPRISE 


Est.  Est. 

1968         1969  1972 

Per  Gent      Per  Cent    Per  Gent    Per  Cent 


Men  50.0  51.0  50.0  ?0.0 

North  Carolina  $1.1  51.8  50.0  £0. 0 

Methodist  1*$.0  39.1  .1*0.0  1*0.0 


GREENSBORO 

Men  2U.0  23.9  2k. 6  28,0 

North  Carolina  72.7  73.8  69.2  66,2 

Methodist  60  ,0  50.it  ^0.0  50,0 


HIGH  POINT 

Men  58.7  1*9.1  50.0  " 

North  Carolina  77-3  5U.3  59.1  ?.<\  6 

Methodist  1*9.  1*  1*7.3  50.0  "0,0 


PFEIFFER 

Men  53.2  52.02  55.0  55.0 

North  Carolina  67.9  59.5  55.0  50.0 

Methodist  56.0  $1.0  50.0  50.0 
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TABLE  III 
SIZE  OF  TEACHING  FACULTY 


Est. 

1963-6U    196U-65   196^-66    1966-67   1967-68    1968-69  1972-73 


BREVARD 


Full  Time  26  30  30  38  38  li3  U7 

Total  F.  T.  Equivalent     30  32  3h  hi  h3  U8  k9 


GREENSBORO 


HIGH  POINT 


F.  T.  35  35  39  39  UO  hh  U8 

Total  F.  T.  Equiv.  38  38  U2  U3  U3  U8  5l 


F.  T.  53  61  57  61           62  62  70 

Total  F.  T.  Equiv.            65  69  65  70           70  70  78 

PFEIFFER 

F.  T.  62  61  69  73           79  72  76 

Total  F.  T#  Equiv.           67  66  73  79           8U  79  83 

ALL  COLLEGES 

F.  T.  176  187  195  211  219  221  231 

Total  F  T.  Equiv.           200  205  2lU  233  21*0  2U5  261 


TABLE  IV 

AVERAGE  FACULTY  SALARIES 
(9  months)* 


Est. 

1963-6U    196U-65    1965-66    1966-67    1967-68    1968-69  1972-73 


BREVARD  $  5U62       $  5668     $  601*6     $  6077     $  701*9     $  7176     $  8700 

(7539)      (7788)  (9200) 


GREENSBORO  $  7889       $  8276     $  8216     $  876O     $  90i*7     $  9717     $  11,500 

(8790)       (929U)      (91*29)      (9985)      (10,069)  (11,126)  (13,200) 


HIGH  POINT  $  583U       $  603U     $  6821     $  7596     $  7295     $  7796     $  10,000 

(6119)       (6788)      (7830)      (8630)      (81*00)      (9000)  (12,000) 


PFEIFFER  $  6620       $  6993     $  81*89     $  8085     $  8500     $  9000  NA 

(8226)       (8711)      (91*22)      (10,025)  (10,625)  (11,250)  NA 


*  Figures  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  for  Average  Compensation  including  fringe 
benefits  and  salaries. 


TABLE  V 

COMPREHENSIVE  FEES  FOR  BOARDING  STUDENTS 


1963-6U 


BREVARD 

North  Carolina  $  915 

Out-of-State  Same 

GREENSBORO 

North  Carolina  1330 

Oat-of-State  Same 

HIGH  POINT 

North  Carolina  1195 

Out-of-State  Same 

PFEIFFER 

North  Carolina  lkh& 

Out-of-State  Same 


Probable  Est, 


1968-69  1969-70  1972-73 

$    1315  $   U*25  $  1725 

1550  1660  I960 

17li0  1830  2100 

Same  Same  Same 

l65i*  165U  2000 

170U  170U  2200 

1890  20U7  NA 

Same  Same  NA 


TABLE  VI 
INCOME  FROM  INVESTMENTS 


Est.  Est. 

1963-6^  1967-68  1968-69  1972-73 

BREVARD                       $    Ul,U78  $    U6,880  $    U7,700  $  65,000 

GREENSBORO                       52,972  71,553  65,500  85,000 

HIGH  POINT                       58,020  68,81*5  63,920  80,000 

PFKEFFEK                          69,500  88,017  80,000  100,000 

TOTAL                   $  222,030  $  275,295  $  252,120  $  330,000 
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TABLE  VII 
INCOME  FROM  METHODIST  SOURCES 


Est. 

1963~61i      196U-65      1965-66      1966-6?      1967-68  1968-69 


BREVARD 


W.N.C.  Conference    $  95,701     $  120,280    $  121,607    $  136,288  $  lU7,UU0  $195,565 

Other  1,600  1,600  1,900  6,900  1,900  2,000 

GREENSBORO 

W.N.C.  Con.  100,000  159,891*  121,606  136,287  ll;7,UiO  205,000 

Other  8,611  Hi, 137  15,253  l6,l*6U  17,152  16,000 

HIGH  POINT 

W.N.C.  Con.  75,000  112,925  117,582  118,873  137,323  195,000 

Other  33,818  22,959  Hi,93U  16,367  16,06U  10,000 

PFEIFFER 

W.N.  C  Con.  Ul, 300  60,220  61i,088  71,825  92,200  11*7,000 

Other  63,000  63,000  63,000  63,000  63,000  69,000 


TABLE  VIU 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  INCOME,  PLUS  NET  INCOME  FROM  AUXILIARY 

ENTERPRISES 
(OOOs  omitted) 

Est. 

1963-6U        1967-68        1968-69  1972-73 


BREVARD 


$   U37  $    838         $    93U         $  1182 


GREENSBORO 


$    801  $  1069  $  1175  $  1U15 


HIGH  POINT 


$    9U3  $  Hll8  $  2h6S  $  1828 


PFEIFFER 


$    9h9  $  1723  $  I638         $  1980 


ALL  COLLEGES 


$  3130  $  USU8  $  U612  $  6U0£ 
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TABLE  II 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES.  PLUS  NET  COST  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 


(OOOs  •nd.tted) 


1963-6U  1967-68 


Est*  Est* 
1966-6?  1972-73 


BREVARD 
GREENSBORO 
HIGH  POINT 
Pfeiffer 


$  U38 
$  81U 
$  9U3 
$  972 


$  833 
$1010 
$lUl8 
$1$21 


$  932 
$1217 
$1*21 


$  1279 
$  150$ 
$  1958 
$  2130 


ALL  COLLEGES 


$3167 


$U782 


$1*80* 


$  6872 


TABLE  X 

NET  ASSETS  AT  END  OF  FISCAL  YEARS  (OOOs  omitted) 


1962-63 


1967-68 


Est. 
1968-69 


Est. 
1972-73 


BREVARD 


Total  Assets 
Total  Liabilities 
Net  Assets 


$  3,60^ 

 U12 

$  3,193 


$  6,017 
1,199 
$  U,818 


$  6,U60 

1,UU0 
$'  5,020 


$  7,880 
1.3U0 
$  6,5ii0 


GREENSBORO 


Total  Assets  $  5,800 

Total  Liabilities  570 
Net  Assets  $  5,230 


$  7,736 
668 
$  7,068 


$  8,600 
1,000 
$  7,600 


$  9,600 
500 
$  9,100 


HIGH  POINT 


Total  Assets  $  5,399 

Total  Liabilities  k?6 
Net  Assets  $  U,903 


$  9,988 
1,866 
$  8,122 


$  10,383 
2,295 
$  8,088 


$  11,800 
$  8,335 


PFEIFFER 


Total  Assets  $  7,0^9 

Total  Liabilities  ,1,365 
Net  Assets  $  5,68U 


$  10,125 
3,136 
$  6,989 


$  10,285 
2,983 
$  7,302 


$  10,795 
$  8^72 


ALL  COLLEGES 

Total  Assets  $  21,853 
Total  Liabilities  2,8^3 

Net  Assets  $  19,010 


$  33,866 
6,869 
$  26,997 


$  35,728 
7,718 
$  28,010 


$  UO,075 
7,628 
$  32.Wi7 


TABLE  XI 
ENDOWMENT  FUNDS  (OOOs  omitted) 


BREVARD 
GREENSBORO 

HIGH  POINT 

PFEIFFER 

TOTAL 


1962-63  1967-68 

$    750  $  917 
1,225  1,713 

1,517  3,336 

1,698  1.7U3 

$  5,190  $  7,659 


Est. 

1968-69  1972-73 

$    900  $  1,100 

2,000  2,500 

3,U36  l*,000 

1,950  2,100 

$  8,286  $  9,700 
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TABLE  XII 

ESTIMATED  EXTRA  FUNDS  NEEDED  TO  MEET  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
1968-69  through  1972-73 


1968-69  1969-70  1970-71  1971-72  1972-73 

BREVARD                          $  (1700)  $23,000  $  72,000  $  88,000  $  97,000 

GREENSBORO                     $  1*2,500  $19,000  $  59,000  $  9l*,000  $  90,000 

HIGH  POINT                     $  56,000  $85,000  $  92,000  $110,000  $130,000 

PFEIFFER                        $  97,000  $90,000  $105,000  $120,000  $150,000 

ALL  COLLEGES                  $193,300  $217,000  $328,000  $1*12,000  $1*67,000 
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